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their excellency being ſuch, that 


CLGEGBUEGSISSCS 
0s DDE ESDEDER 


To the Honourable 


Sir JOHN BERKENHEAD 
Maſter of Requeſts to his 
Majeſty, Maſter of the 
Faculties, 'and one of the 


Members of the Honoura- 
ble Houſe of Commons. 


SIR, 


. Diſcourſe on the Poems 
of Homer and Virgil), 
the moſt accompliſh'd produtti- 
ons of Mans's wit in ibeir kind; 


= preſent you with 4 


Fo tbey 


i 
[1 
| 


(| 


| 
| 


| fnce written upon the ſuljeft of '| 


The Dedicatory 
they bave beenthe aclight and | 
admiration of all after-ages,and | 
theViodels of all thoſe who bave 


Heroick AQion. 

Ays to the former, you know, 
Sir,what was ſaid of bim by A- 
lexander the Great, that Kings 
gave their votes for bim.when 
Heliod had only pboſe of the Pe- 
ſantry:not to urge that Horace 
eloge of bim, w hen he ſaid 
——- Nil molitur inepte, 


was certainly the greateſt could 
be given an A athor. 


| AndastoNirgil, what can 
be imagind more remarkable , 
a 


d 


d 
e 


f 0 


The Dedicarory 
; than that the Romans,a Peo- 
ple ſo intelligent © ſucÞ as numn- 
bred crowned Heads amongſt 
their Subjett; , ſhould render 
bim,one day,in the T beatre,the 
ſame bonours which they were 


wont to render Auguſtus; ma-. 


king thereby a publick acknow- 
ledgement of ſuch a grandeur of 
Genits ,intbat admirable Per- 
ſon, as they thought worthy the 
reſpe&s due to Scepters and DL 
adems £ 

How intimately Sir, you, are 
acquainted with theſe tranſcen- 
dent Poets, all know that know 
you eſpecially they woo refle& os 
your 


The Dedicatory 
your receſſes during the late un- 
parallel JO ſurpations, whenthe | 
enuvyd ingenious had no other 

 conſolations, thanthoſe of Poehy | 
and Philoſopby.T beſe obſervati- 
ons of my Author will haply recal 

to your mind ſome your ſelf bad 
made on this ſubje, which,had 
not the diſtrations of thoſe times 
ſmotherd them , might have 
prevented the preſent Adreſſe 
of tbeſe to you, from, Fg 


SIR, 
Your moſt bumble, and 
much obli:ed Servant, 


JO. DAVIES. 
| | 
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OBSERVATIONS 


k, 
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HOMER 


VIRGITF 


OBSERVATION I: 
of the valne of their ſeveral Works. 


KWESZ> 42 cd, in regard it involves 
BS all the perfettions of the 
others. This is the general ſentiment of all 
the||Learned,though Ariſtotle attributes 
the advantage toTragedy,as to the quan- 
tity, in as much as itsparts being of leſs 
Extent 

|t Poet,c, 26, 


[2 Dbſervations upon 
| ',, extent, and bearing a more equal and 
{//->: timited proportion, it is more proper 
to excite a leſs weariſome & leſs lan- 
guiſhing divertiſement. Yet may it be 
aftirm'd, that the other advantages, 
which the Heroick Poem hath over the 
Drawatick,, are ſo confiderable, nay fo 
muchacknowledg'd ſuch, that all allow 
it toibe the moſt: excellent -and moſt 
tranfcendent of all humane productions, 
So thar the Poems of Homer and Virgil 
being, by the conſent of all ages, the 
molt pertect modells that ever appeard 
in that kind of writing , to judge which 
of them ought to be preferr'd before 
the other, is, in my opinion, to decide 
the moit important queſtion that can 
be advancd in matter of literature, 
and peremptorily to define upon the 
point of their higheſt grandeur and 
perfection. For never any equall the 
ſublimity and loftineſs of Genius of 


thoſe two great Perſons. 


This is the ſentiment 'of || one of the 
abllt 


[| Duo 17 omnis doftrine apices Homerws gf Virgilius 
Laſaub, Pref, in Per, 


Homer and Virgil. 3 
4bleſt Criticks of the later ages, who 
calls theſe two Authors the two Chiefs 
and Soveraigns of all the Sciences- 
not to infiſt on the ſuffrage of two of the 
moſt learned and moſt judicious Princes 
that ever were. For ||4lexander, having 
found Homer”s Iliads in a Cabinet of 
Darius, after his defeat, calPd it the 
richeſt and moſt exquifite work of 
mans wit : And Azguſtas made it ſufh- 
ciently appear that he had not eyer 
eſteemd any thing comparable to the 
fineids, by the impatience he was in 
to ſee it during Virgil's life, and the 
care he took of itafter his death. But 
not inſiſting, I ſay, on the Authority 
of theſe two great and fo intelligent 
Princes, it may be ſaid, that there never 
was any merit more univerſally celebra- 
ted then that of thoſe great Genii, nor 
any more unanimouſly acknowledg'd : 
* And there hathnot riſen up any one 
during the whole proceſs of time lince, 

that 


|| Pretiofiſſimum opus " animi humani. Plin.lib. 9. c. 9. 
I contemnunt vix ikis optars quiequam 
ejus poteft,qudm at fatuitate ſu4 fruantur, Caſaud, 
Diſſert, de Homero, 4 MER 


4 Obſervations upon - 

that durſ{t diſpute it, without difhonour- 
Ing himſelf, and, by ſo irrational a 
preſumption, betraying his inſuffici. 
ency and the weaknefle of his endow- 
ments. 


—  — 


OB$SERVv. II, 


How theſe two Poems are to be conſe 
der d in order to a Right judgement 


of ther. 
f \ mong the Learned of the latter 


ages, who hive pretended to 
give their opinions of the Pocms of 
Homer and 7Yirezl, and to make a pa- 
rallel between them. the moſt confider- 
able are Marcrobins, Julins Scaliger,and 
Fulvias Urjinus., But as they have exa- 
min'd thoſe works meerly as Gramma- 
rians, ſo have they not judg'd rightly of 
them, having only apply'd their reflect- 
ons to the externall and ſuperficial part 
thereof, and ſparing themſelves the 
trouble of penetrating to the bottome. 


This defe&t hath hindred in a manner - 
the 


Homer And Virgil. 5 


Ut | the Learned from judging rightly of 
| a I them; and the prepoſleſiion they had for 
ci» | Homer hath dazled all thoſe who preten- | 
W- | dedto the glory of being thought learn- 


ed. For it is known, that they who affect 
the repute of being thought learned 
men imagine themſe]ves the. more conl1- 
derable, and account it an honour to 
declare their judgment in favour of Ho- 
mer, and to give him the advantage 
over Virg'l. And they are of opimon, 
that it argues a certain diſcovery of 
oreater ſufficiency, to declare in fa- 
vour of merit, which requires more 
capacity and attentive application to 
be known, And indeed as there is a 
greater depth of Learning requiſite to 
judge of Homer then of Virgil 310 men 
think themſelves much diſtinguiſlrd 
from the common ſort, in preferring 
the former before the latter, and, by 
that means,that they acquire a reputati- 
on of ſuperiority in point of abilities, 
which highly ſatisfies the {light vanity 
of thoſe who make oſtentation of Sc1- 
FIC, 


B 3 This 


ORE 


6 Obſervations upors 
This is a prejudgment, which a man | 
would do well torid himſelfe of, how ' 
oreat ſocver his ability may be. For 
one is many times more capable of 
Judging when he thinks himſelfe not 
to be ſo; nay ſometimes it 1s a certain 
aſſumption of authority for a man not 
to take it upon him, in as much as pre- 
ſumption ordinarily deprives the mind 
_ of the liberty of judging with abſolute 
indifference, which 1s requiſite for the 
well doing of it. This 1s the party it 
1s my deſign to take, that ſol may nor 
expoſe my ſelfe to prepoſleflion, if | 
while I am defirous to examine things, | 
FE took the liberty to judge of them : 
but I declare that I only intend to pro- 
poſe my Obſervations and Scruples, 
upon the works of theſe two Authors, 
yet fo as to leave it to thoſe who are 
more excellently quality*d than I am, to 
make what deciſion they pleaſe upon 
my Remarks, 


But to enter upon the diſcuſſion of 
the queſtion, I ſhall not ſtick to make 
2 previous acknowledgment , that He- 

| et 


| 


Homer anld Virgil. 7 
mer has a much larger Ground-work 


M to build upon, than Virgil ; that he 


hath a greater extent of characters, 
that he fdeciphers things much better ; 
that his repreſentations are more accu- 
rate; that his vefleftions are more mo- 
ral and ſententious ; that his imagina- 
tion 15 more pregnant 3 that he hath a 
more univerſal fancy 3 that he 1s of 
all profeſſions, Poet, Orator, Mathc= 
matician, Philoſopher, Aſtronomer, Ar- 
tizan, when he pleaſes 5 that he has 
more variety in the diſpoſition of his 
Fable 3 that he diſcovers more of that 
mpetuoſity, which makes the elevation 
of the Genius ; that his expreſſion is 
more pathetical; that he is more for- 
tunate as to his natural inclination; 
that he is a Poet upon the account of 
his temperament ; that his Verſes are 
fuller of pomp and magnificence 3 that 
they more delightfully fill the ear by 
their number and cadence, to ſuch as 
know the beauty of verlifying. But 
atter all this confider'd, it were only to 
judge of Homer and Vireil, only by 
What is moſt ſyperſicial in them, as the 
| B 4 Crams 


- Obſerbations upon 
Grammarians do, if one ſhould frame 
his judgement on thoſe conſiderations, 
fince there are other more eſſential 
things in their works to be exami- 
ned. 


To come then to a regular judge- 
ment of them, we muſt begin with 
an enquiry, what an Epick Poems 1s, what 
is Its matter, its form, its end , and 
its other parts, 


The Epopea, faith] Ariſtotle, is an 
Imitation, or a draught or portraiture 
of an illuſtrious a&tion. It has that 
common with Tragedy; yet with this 
difference , that the latter imitates by 
repreſentation, and the former by 
narration. So that its matter 1s Hero- 
ick aFion; its. form, Fable; its end, 
= inſtrution of Princes and Gran» 

ees. 


Let us now examine the Poems of 
Homer and Virgil , according to theſe 
rules and principles; and that we may 

; not 
Miunos ad aloy. Poet. c. 5, 


* þ\ 


6) 
I 


_Homer and Virgil 9. 
not be miſtaken,let us not look on thoſe 
preat works by fragments ; Let us not 
examine thoſe two Authors, by their 
Deſcriptions, Similitudes and Epithetes: 


|. That is onely the ſuperficial part of 


| 


them; let us ſearch into whats efſen- 
tial therein, as to the deſign -and execy- 
tion. To do it methodically, let us 
refle& on the order of the parts of the 
Epich, Poem: , which || Ariſtotle gives us 
ſome account of; towit, Fable, Manners, 


 Sentiments, and Fords, Let us com- 


pare Homer and Virgil by thoſe Rules, 
and according to that order, 
|| Poet. Cap. 5. 


een. 


| —_— — 
"i 


OBsE RV, Il 


The Fables of the Tliad and the Enceid 
compar d. | 


 Etus begin with Fable, which is the 
firſt of the parts of the Fpick Pog 

em, and con{;der that of the 7iad, and 
that ofthe Zed, as they both ly naked 
without the Epiſodes or Digreſſiong 
thereof, The 


IO Obſervations upon 


'TheFable of the 7ad is, that one of 


il 
{ 


the Chieftains of the Grecian Army be. 
ing malecontent and diſguſted by the 
General , retires from the Camp, with- 


out hearkning to his Duty, Reaſon, or, 


Friends ; deſerts the publick intereſt 
and that of the State, to comply with 
the impetuoſity of his reſentment ; he 
abandons himſelf to gricf in a foli- 
tary retirement. ' His Enemies make 
their advantage of his abſence, and 
= too powerful for his Party ; they 


11] his beft Friend 3 he takes up. Arms - 


again to revenge his Death; and Pa 
fon makes him do what Reaſon had 
not been able to get from him; andin 
fine, he kills the Head of the adverſe par- 
ty. This is the Fable of the 7/7ad,ab{tradt- 
ing the Epiſodes, and deſpoil'd of all 
Its Orvaments. 


That of the Zzezdis this. A Prince 
| forc'd to tiy by reaſon of the Ruine 
of his Country, comes to ſeek up and 
down the World for another eſtabliſh- 
ment ; He makes his Gods and his Fa- 
ther the Companions of his ws. 
| 0d 


( 


> of 


Homer and Virg!!, IT 
Gods, moved with that Piety of his 
Loncern themſelves to eſtabliſh him in 
the- nobleſt Country in the world 
and he becomes the Founder of the 
moſt flouriſhing Empire that ever 
Was, 


Let-ns make a compariſon between 
theſe two Fables,and compute the Gran- 
deur of the two Heroes by thatof their 
ations. The action of Achilles 1s|| perni- 
cious to his Country, and his own Farty, 


| 23 Homer himſelf acknowledges : that 


of Zneas is advantageous and glorious: 
the motive of the former 1s a Patlion, 
that of the latter, a vertue - The: acti- 
on of Achilles 1s the occation of the 
death of Patroclus, his beſt Friend ; the 
ation of #*zeas is the occaſion of the 
liberty of his Geds, and that of his Fa- 
ther, and of the ſafety of thoſe who 
were with him + The one 1s Heroick , 
that is, above the ordinary vertue of 
Man ( ſo] 4riftotle defines Heroick Ver- 
tue, in his Ethicks ) - The other 1s not 
ſo much as rational, and implics in it 


ſelf 


| $noubylo T/ird, ts 


12 ®Pbſcrbations npon' 


ſelfa character of terocity, which, ac. 
cording to the ſame Ariſtotle, .is thel 
vice oppoſite to Heroiſme, if we may 
uſe that term. For as Heroiſme i; 
above Man, fo its contrary is beloy, 


him, 


The action of A#xeas has a more 
perfect end than that of Achilles; it 
puts a period to affairs by the death 
. of Tarnus ; that of Achilles puts no 
period to them, The Siege of Troy 
laſts a whole year after HeFors death; 
which occaſioned @nizrtns Calaber, 
and an Egyptian named Tryphiodorus, 
Authors of no mean note, to obſerve, 
that the Ziad is imperfect, becauſe 
they are not terminated by Hedor's 
death, but his death made an obſtacle 
to that terminatian ; and conſcqugntly, 
which way ſoever we look on the 
Aneid, we find, that its end 1s 
much mare fortunate and tully com- 
pleat than that of the 7/7ad. 


But if we be at the trouble to canf(ider 
how 


| UTte ar0ewols 


— 


| AC> 

the 
may 
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ow, 
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Homer And Virgil I2 
tow much Condu@, Invention, Perſpi- 
I cacity, and Wit, mult club together, in 
the choice of a ſubject that derives the 
kmns from the blood of the Gods,par- 
ticularly Auguſtus, who rezgn'd during 
'the Pocts Lite, and whom he ſo delight- 
fully fatters with the promiſe of an Em- 
pire that was to be eternal 3 what beau- 
ty, what grandeur , what an infinua- 
ton of divertiſement , what excellen- 
do we not find in th: admirable 
choice which Yirez] has made ? And 
what is there to be found comparable 
thereto in that of Hower ? For as ne- 
ver any Author more honour'd his 
Country by his works than Yirgil has 
cone his, by attributing to the Fog- 
mans a divine extraction , and an 
cternal poſterity according to the de- 


crees of the deſtinies; ſo it may be 
ſaid of Homer, that he has diſgraced his 
Country, in taking for his Hero, a per- 
lon who occaſioned the || deſtruction of 
lo many Heroes, whom he ſacrificed 
to his grief and diſcontent Which 
gave Plato occalion ſo much to blame 
that 


love's # ieblueg Svyas 6 id muon Hgwove 


Al Obſervations uyo n 


that Anger of Achiiles, the conſequer. 
ces whereof were ſo prejudicial to th 


Greeks © L' ira di Achille, fi comams- 
ritudine ripreſa da Platone > The anger 
of Achilles was ſharply reproved by Plz 
to, as Taſſo hath obſerv'd after him in 
his Opaſcula. 9.77 


Yet to excuſe Homer , for his ha- 
ving made that Paiſhion the ſubje&t 
of his Poem, it may be urg'd, that the 
animoſities of the ancient Heroes, before 
the affability and meekneſs of Chriſtia- 
nity had been preach'd , was not either 
a weakneſs or defect, as Tafſo ſeems to 
infinuate , in his Dialogue of vertue; 
Il ſouverchio dell ira fu attribuito aHer- 
cole, Achille, Aiace, &* altri Heroi, 
Et Aleſflandro per ammaeſtramento fil- 
ſofico, non pote tener laa frens, quan- 
tunche alcuna wolta wvinceſſe il piacere 
come dimoſtro doppo la morte di Dar, 
el reſpetto portato a la moglie, e« 
la muadre : 4 certain tranſcendency of 
Anger was attributed to Hercules, Achil- 
les, Ajax, and other Heroes, And Alex- 
ander himſelf, notwithſtanding _ his 

, OCHU* 


i 


; 
c 
t 
| 
| 
| 


left. ' 
ted Vt that paſſuon, though ſometimes he ma- 


th 
778 
ep 
las, 
In 
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documents of Philoſophy, could not bri- 


ferd his concnpiſcence, as he ſhewed 
upon the death of Darius, in the reſpe&? 
he bore to his Wife and Mother, But 
'ns the ſame Plato tells us, that An- 
geris not vertuous,, but when it takes 
up Arms for the defence of Reaſon, 
ſois it to be inferr'd, that that of Achzl- 
ks was not upon any account a vertue, 
lince It was far from being rational, 
as Taſſo ſayes in the ſecond Book of his 
Opuſcula : Pare che Homero cox la per- 
ſona di Agamemnone c# wretta inantzi 4 
oli occhi una fieura della ragione depra- 
vata : e con quella 4 Achille P z#29- 
gine dell ira ſmoderata , & trapaſſante 
termini preſſcritti della ragione : It ap- 
perrs, that Homer, in the Perſon of A\ga- 
memnon ſets before our eyes an image of 
deprav'd reaſon; and in that of Achils 
les that of an exceſſrue Anger, andjuch as 


% 


tranſcends the preſcribed bounds of rea- 


ſon, 


Thus is the Matter or Subject of 
Firgil's Poem more happy , nay , 2nd 
more 


16 Obſervations upors 


more advantageous, both to himſelfand | 
his Country, and conſequently his 
chotce more prudent and judicious than 
that of Homer. | 


2 


OBSERYV. IV. 


A compariſon made between the two Hes 
roes : Achilles. and Aneas. 


I attion of Achilles importing 
ſomewhat more of marvellous, 
than that of #zeas, in regard it is mana- 
ged by him himſelf, without any | 
aſſiſtance or company, and that his 
preſence in, or abſence from the army 
occalions all the advantages and Liſed 
vantages of his party, every one wlll 
be apt at the firſt ſight to give it the 
preference, But it will not be fo 
when a man takes the leaſure to look 
into things more narrowly, and more 
ſtrictly examines theſe two great Heroes, 
| The firſt obſervation to be made 10 
Order to the clearing of the point, 1s 
that it is likely it was not Howers 

In- 


Homer And Virgil. 17 
and |. jgtention to give us, in his Hero, the 
his& jdea of a great Captain, or an accom * 
nan pjiſh'd Prince 3 but to ſhew how prejudi- 

cial diſcord is in any party, and ſo to 

make a draught of an action at the ſame 
+ time; both dreadful and miraculous. 
This is the opinion of Taſſo in his Opuſ=- 
cula - Per ci0 fare Fidea diunaterribile et 
es | nora: zelioſa attione. 


| Wherein hedidnotas Xermophon did, 
| who, deſcribing his Prince, the Grand 
_ (rus, to make an abſolutely accom- 
* | pliſh'd perſon, confin'd himſelf not ta 
f | the truth of things, but to the idea 
is | in general , of a compleat Prince , ac- 
{ cording to || Ariſtotle's precept, who 
+ | would have the Poet, in the repreſenta 
ll | tion and deſcriptions he makes, imitate, 
© | not ſuch as are like, nor yet ſuch as 
. have any imperfe&tions,, but the moſt 
perfect in their kinds; And *Pl/afo teaches 
5 | that imitation is not to be made, bur 
* | from the things that are moſt accom- 
| pliſ'd, Beſides as the image, ina juſt and 
| | Tegularimitation,ought to be like the 0- 
C riginal 
[| Peerie, * Leg. |. 5+ . 


18 Obſervations upon 
riginal 3 ſo. ought not this original to 
be any one man or Prince in particular, 
but the 1dea of a Prince or accompliſh'd 
Perſon in general. According to this mo- 
del hath Plato deſcrib'd the perfe(t idea 
of a juſt man; Yenophor,that of a Prince; 
and, Cicero, that of an Orator; by 
attributing to. each what was molt tran- 
icendent and accompliſh'd in the i- 
dea which he fram'd to himſelf there- 
E- -. 


And. hence it is apparent, . not only 
that Homer followed not that maxime 
in framing his Hero, fince he has made 
him ſubject to great weakneſles and 
notorious imperfections, inſtead of in- 
ſerting into theidea, which he pretends 
to give of him, the conſummation of 
all the. Vertues, according to, the ad- 
yertiſement of Paul Benz in his Acade- 
micall - Diſcourſes : Nel poema Heroico 
conviene eſprimer [idea di perfettiſſuno 
Capitano : 0 vero formar Heroe in ſoa 
il colmo di tutte le verty milttari e ciuili. 
In an Heroick Poem, tis. requiſite t0 
expreſſe the idea of a miſt perfe Cap- 
tain, 
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. tain , or to forme ſuch an Hero 7n whone 


ſhould be the height of alt vertues mi- 


" litary &* civtl. 


And this 1s a very conſiderable advan- 


" tage that Yirgil had over Homer, For 


ihereas the latter had not, for the 
making up of his Hero, any other idea 
then that of the Vertue of Hercules, 
Theſens , or ſome other perſon of the 
primitive times, who were celebrated 
oaly for their ftrength and vigour, it 
is no wonder if there be fuch a defect 
of Morality in the Hcro he hath gtvert 
us, conſidering the time wherein he 
tram'd him: there being not then either 
n Hiſtory or Books any idea of moral 
Vertue, And whereas men knew not 
of any greater enemies to oppole, than 
Monſters and Wild-Beaſts, there need- 
ed only bodies and armes to pretend 
to the title of Hero. They knew not 
then that there were ſome more dan- 
gerous and terrible enemies, to wit, 
their paſſions and their own defires , 
and moderation and juſtice were not 
as yet yertues much known in the 


world, C 2 Thus 
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Thus Virgil, belides the advantage ' 

he had of framing his Heros out of 
the two Heroes of Homer, that Is, the 
valour of Achilles, and the prudence 
of Vly/jes, had alſo the opportunity to 
adde thereto the Gallantry of Ajax, \ 
the wiſedome of Neſtor,the indefatigable 
patience of Diomedes , and the other 
vertues, whereof Homer lets down the 
characters in his two Poems:to all which 
reuniting yet further the other vertues 
which he had obſerved 1n all "other illu- 
{trious men,asThemiſtocles Epaminondas, 
Alexander,Haxnibal,Ingurth,and athou- 
ſand other forreigners,asalfo in Horativ: 
Camillus,Scipio,Sertorius, Pompey,Cdſar, 
and a great number of others of his own 
Country. Had he not a ground-work 
inſinitely greatcr to fancy to himlelt an 
accompliſh'd Hero thanHomer had? Thus 
did the Painter Zenuxis finiſh that famous 
Picture of Helena, which he had under- 
taken, and was the admiration of 
his age, mnch more happily, and after 
a more compleat manner, than Apelles 
did that of Pers; inasmuch as Zeuxis 
fram'd his idea from all the perfecti- 
el - Old 


2I 
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ons he had found in the rareſt Beau- 
ties of his time, whereas Apelles would 
frame his only from his own pure ima- 
gination, Which he found to fall ſhort 
i1 the execution ; ſo that he was forc'd 
to leave his picce imperfect, as being 
of opinion, that he was not able to 


finiſh it as he had begun it. 


This inequality in the ſubject where- 
of I treat will appcar yet much more , 
evident, if we but take the pains to 
compare the pourtraiure which 
Horace hath left us of Achilles, with 
that which Yireil makes of Zxcas. 
Achilles is a Bravo, but withal a haſty, 
impetuous, furious, paſtionate, violent, 
unjuſt, inexorable one, a contemner of 
Lawes, and one that places 211 his 
reaſon in the ſword he wears by his 
ide. 


|| Impiger, rracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura negat ſibi nata, nihil non arrogat ar- 


Ms, 
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Beſides thoſe excellent qualities, l 
which certainly are not very Heroick, 
he 1s cruel towards the body of 
He@or, \o far as to take a pleaſure in 


exercifing his vengeance upon it, and +| 


out of an unexampled avarice he ſe]s 
to the afflicted Father, the body of 
his ſon. I ſhall not ſay any thing of 
his quitting ( with a lightnefle not to 
be pardon'd ) that great and gene- 


*rous enterpriſe made by a general 


combination of all Greece, upon the 
occaſion of a ſhe ſlave, for whom he 
abandons himſelte to tears and com- 
plaints , with ſo many diſcoveries of 
weaknefle. In fine, this Hero of Homer, 
whoſe repute 1s fo great, and ſo high- 
ly ccelebrated through all ages, is but 
an epitome of impertections and vices, 


But on the contrary, Yirgil makes 


. a conjunction, of all the vertues to 


frame his ; he gives him Religion to- 
wards the Gods; piety, towards his 
Country ; tenderneſie and friend({hip 
for his Relations and equity and juſtice, 
towards all, He 1s undaunted in danger, 
pati- 


| 
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patient in labours,courageous when oc- 
calion requires, prudent in the manage- 
ment of affaires. In fine he 1s a good. 
peaceful , liberal , eloquent, gentile, 
civill perſon 5 his very aire makes a 
certain diſcovery of grandeur and 
and majeſty 5 and that he may not be 
deſtitute of any one of thoſe qualih- 
cations which night contribute to the 
accompliſhment ofa great Pcrion, he 1s 
fortunate. Tlionens gives Dido a cha- 
racter of him in theſe two Verſes, 
which may ;be confronted to thoſe 
two of Horace, wherein Achilles 15 de- 


(crib'd; 


Rex erat Aneas nobis, quo juſtior alter 
Nec pieiate fuit, rec bello major & armis. 


Theſe are the three ſoveraign qualitics 
which make up his eflcntiall-character, 
Religion, Iuſtice, and Valour, and 
which were thoſe of Arenſins, whoſe 
pourtraiCture, Yirez/ drew in the Heroes 
he dedicated to him , as Monſieur de 
Segrars hath well obſerv'd in the learn- 
ed Preface to his Traduftion of the 
Freid p 


- 


= 
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Aneid: whichis one of the moſt ſubtle 
and ingenious flateries that ever were: | 
wherein happen'd to him, what || ?liz 
ſaid ſomtime after with fo much ſmart- 
neſle in his Panegyrick to the Empe- 
ror Trajan: For Ovid tells us that 
Piety was one of the eminent qualities 
of Auguſtus, who made It 1o much his 
care to reeſtabliſh the Temples at Rome: 


7 Sub quo aelubris ſentitur nulla ſenens, 
Nec ſatis eſt homines, obligat ille Deas. 


So that out of the vertues of Auguſtus, 
and an infinite number of perfcctions 
diſtributed and ſcattered among di- 
vers other Heroes, Virgil fram'd his; 
in as much as the truc Heroick vertue 
Is a combination of all the vertues, 
as Ariſtotle affirmes 1n his Ethicks. And 
indeed , if the Pythagoreans would 
have a Sovcraigne, that he might deſerve 
the preheminence over others, not only 
to be without any defect, but aifo 
abſolutely accomplith'd in and poſleſd 

ol 


'' Finzonti formantiq; Principem voto concipere ſuccurrit 


femiler hajs quem videmus. T Faſt. 1 2, 
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* of all the Vertues, with much more 
\ reaſon ſhould a Hero. who is the model 


according to whici: Kings ought to 
regulate themſelves, be 2 pcrſon of tran- 
ſcendent and conſummate vertue. 
] 


— —_— 


OZz$SERYV. V. 


Which of the two Heroes was oſt emi- 
nent, as to Gallantry and Valour, 


& 7<t may we allow all theſe Ob- 

Þ fervations, without giving the. 
preheminence to Areas. For the cha- 
rater of Valiant, which Fomer gives 
Achilles, which of all the characters 
Implics moſt of the Heroick humour, 
makes a great ſhow, and is infinitely 
more accompli{h'd than that which Y7r- 
gl gives Zneas, and denotes and ai - 
[tinguiſhes him much better from all 
thoſe of his party, t2ough ail valtant. 
For there is nothing done without 
him, and he alone occaſions the good 
and bad forcuncs of his Army. 
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I muſt confeſle the valour of Ackil. þ 
les makes a greater noiſe and ſhow? 
then that of Areas, in regard itis the | 
only Heroick quality Homer gives him, 
and by which he diſtinguiſhes him; 
and ſo itis the more remarkable, be- 
| ing alone - and in Zzeas, bcing attend- 
ed by many others, it 1s ſo much the 
leſle obſervable, inaſmuch as the luſtre 
of it 1s confounded with that of all 
his other qualities. We find in Achilles 
only the Hero of Homer, but in that 
of Virgil, we have Menelans, Agamem- 
non, Ulyſſes, Ajax Neſtor, Diomedes, and 
Achilles himſelf, if we follow Virgil 
but any thing cloſely through all the 
tranſations he makes him go through 
in the ſecond book of Ancids 


Nay it may be affirm'd, that if we 
can cxactly diſtinguiſh between true 
Valout and Temerity, and {hall have 
well obſerved the circumtecrence which 
Ariſtotle, in the Ethicks attributes to 
the magnanimous perſon, we ſhall find 
that Yirezl exalts the Valour heattr- 
butes to Xreas as far as it ought to 


go; 


\ 20; but we muſt take the leiſure to 
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make an attentive reflection thereon, 
to find that character in him, and 
ought not tO ſ\uffer any of all the cir- 


: i| + cumſtances, wherewith he endeavours 


to prepoſſetle our minds, to eſcape our 
obſervance, 


In the firſt place he brings in #'neas 
advertisd by Hector, who appears to 
him after his death, that the Greeks 
have ſupriz'd Troy , that they are Maſt- 
ers of it, and that its deſtiny 1s to be 
deſtroy'd. This advertiſement coming 
from a deceas d perſon, Religion renders 
his teſtimony ſacred; and to take him ofi 
from all endeavours to defend it, he 
aſſures him, that he had done the 
utmoſt he could by his courage; 


Sat patrig Priamog; datum eff ——— 


He might have contented himſelf with 
that , being inform'd by ſo lacred a 
teſtimony of the will of the Gods ; but 
awaten'd by the noiſe of the ſacking 
of the City , and the confiagration " 

the 
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the neighbouring houſes; he goes up, 
himſelfe to the top of his houſe to dif. 
| cover the cauſe of that noiſe and diſ. 
l order; and his apprehenſions prompt 
[| him to take armes, and die for his, 
Country; 


( 


—— Pulchrnmg; mori ſuccurrit in armis, 


The danger ftartles him not, though he 
were alone at his going forth arm'd 
out of his houſe, Without conſulting 
his own pcoplc he runs to the place 
where the tumult was, the confuſion 
of a ſurpriz'd City, and the moſt preſ- 
f1ng exigency, that could be, call him 
away 3 


In flaumas & in arma feror — 


Having in his way met with Chorgbur, 
Dymas, and Flypanis, with ſome others 
whom he knew, he leads them on, and 
animates them by his example z 


Atorianur © in media arma ramus — 


He 


»” 
y 
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' He with his own hands kills A»drogeos , 
| ne of the molt forward of the ene- 
'F mies Commanders 3 


he makes a great 
ſlaughter of the Greeks, with a hand- 
fil of his own people; he and the 


' take up the arms of the ſlain to dif- 


uiſe themſelves; which proved ſo ſuc- 
celieful, that he ford ſome out of the 
City, and purſues them flying, quite 
to their ſhips 3 | 


Difugiunt alii ad naves, & littora 
Fida petunt 


carfat 


But oreprefs'd by number, Dzma7, Hy- 
panis, and his other friends, being kil- 
led by his fides, he runs tothe Falace, 
where the Canger was grcatcit;; and 
attagues it with all his might, 1n hopes 
to reſcue the King and all of tie Royal 


Family ; 


. s ; SS "oo . ran age .2 12 * hs 
Inſtaurati animi Regis ſuction o 20, 


He comes thither too late, the ca 
had put all within it to the firord, 
and, being the only perton lcit of his 


party 


_ 
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Tamqz adeo ſuper unus eram —— 
and finding hitnfelf deferted by all, 
there being not any thing left in the 
Palace, that might occaſion his ſtay ,i 
after he had ſeen the King, the Queen, 
and her Daughters flaughter'd, he runs 
to his own houſe, to ſpend his own 
life , in defending that of his Father, 
| But his mother YVerns (tops him in his 
way , and opens his eyes to let him 
ſee, that it is againſt the Gods he thinks 
to fight, and that they are the deſtroy- 
ers of Troy, and not only the Greeks; 


—-Afixtoque undantem pulvere fumunt 
Neptunus muros,nagnoq; emola tridents 
Fundamenta quatit;tetamq; a jedibus urbi 
Eruit. Hic Juno Sceas ſeviſſuma portas 
Prima tenet, ſociumq; vocans a navibu 


agmen. 
Ferro accin(a vocat CC. 


uwpiter and Pallas are alſo againſt 
him. So that Z#zeas, who ſaw them, 
might have contented himſelf, without 
purſuing 
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purſuing things any further 5 it had 
been an impiety, and not a mark of 

yalour to ſtand out longer againſt ſo 
many Gods combin'd together, Yet 

being come to his houſe, which he did 

,only in order to the defence of his Fa- 
thers life, though with the loſs of his 
own, and perceiving he would not 
ſurvive the deſtruction of his Country, 
he arms once more at leaſt, to go and 
court a glorious death 3 


Mic ferro accingor rurſus 


And there muſt be Prodigies from 
Heaven , and advertiſements from the 
Gods themſelves, ere he will be di- 
vetted; — 


Subjtoque fragore 
Intonuit Ieunm, &c, —— 


Anchiſes himſelf is the interpreter of 
them, and Zzeas could not ſubmit to 
any thing but that ; 


Cſe, &- ſublato montem genitore petivi, 
| Ins 
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. Tis not to von, but to the Godsonfy{ 
that heyellas ; Iam in doub:, whether 
Gallantry can be advanc'd.any higher; } 
and yet this is but the beginning, - and 
the firſt eſſay of that of Areas : all 
the courageous aCtions he performsin4 
the ſequel of the Z#zeid bear the cha- 
racter of his valour- which will ap- 
pear miraculous' even in theſe times, 
wherein that excellent name 1s with- 
out any diſtinction  beftowed on the 
moſt temerarious ſallies and eruption; | 


of fury and brutality. 


From theſe obſervations it will be 
no hard matter to judge , which of 
the two Heroes, Achilles and Ants 
is the molt compleat and accompliſh; 
which 1s one of the molt eſſential parts 
of the Poem, Icome to the ſecond, 
which is the diſpoſition of the Fa- 
ble. 


OB5$xKRY. 
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er;Y OBSERVATION VI. 
and | $ | 
all | of the diſpoſition of the fabulous part of 


Sin» the two Poems. 


ha-] | | 

THe diſpc ſition or diſtribution of 
&, | : | the Fable conſiſts in three things, 
th: | towit, the natural deduction or con- 
the | ſequence of the principal action, and 
ns | all the matters which compoſe it; an 
| exact intermixture of what 1s proba- 
ble and what miraculous ; and the mar- 
be | fballing and correſpondence of the 
of | Epiſodes or Digreffions, with the prin- 
ar | Cipal action, Theſe three qualities, 
1; | which comprehend the diſtribution of 
ts | the Fable, by Ariſtotle, called the || Cor- 
d, | fiitution of the things are ſo eflential 
1- | to the Poem, that it cannot be abſo- 
lutely compleat without them. 


The firſt is the Action, which ought 
to te entire, and perfeCt, according 
, | to the advice of Ariſtotle : that is to 
D ſay, 


|| 9v; Werry el TegYu6TAy- 
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| 
| 
It were a Statue which ſhould- have | ; 
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ſay, as he explains it, ſuch as hath a be. , 
oinning , a middle, andan end. Horace 
would have theſe parts to have a certain 
proportion and connexion among them- 
ſelves; 


Primo ne nedinn,medio ne diſcrepet imum 


+4 ; 


And theſe are the obſervations which 
may be made upon our Poems as to 
this point. If the action and principal 
ſubject of the Iliad be the war of 
Troy, according to-the ſentiment of 
[| Horace, a great Maſter in that Art, 
who calls Homer Trojan bell; Scriptorem, 
and that of many others ; that adon 
1s defeftive and imperfect, for that 
war has not, in the 1/;ad, either be- 
ginning or end; and it would be as 


neither head nor foot. So that we 
might apply to that work this vel: | ; 


of Horace \ft 

+ Tyfelix operis ſumm1Y, qui ponere totm | 5 

Neſeciat — | 
Put 


þ 4d Loll. gi, Ep, it, Þ+ 4d Pifen, 
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” 'T* But if it be the anger of Achzlles, as it. 
* 4 is more likely, and as Homer himtfelf 
n ] :xknowledges by his propoſition ; that 
' | anger has indeed a beginning; bur. it 
has neither end, nor middle : for it 
1 is thruſt out of doors by another 
# | animolity of the ſame perſon againft 
Hedor tor the death of Patroclus. SO 
M | thar there are two angers,- one upon 
0 |. thelofie of his Friend , the other upon 
their taking away of his Miltreſſe. 
| But the greateſt defect 1s, that the reſt 
of the Poem has no conncCtion with 
that anger ; 'and -Homer, during the 
" | ſpace ofeighteen booke; thinks no more 
" | of it, as if he had clearly forgor his 


i | propoſition and deligne, which like a 
4 ſtarre ſhould regulate the courſe of it, 
® | or be as it were a Compaſſe which a 
'© | man cannot have ut of his ſight but 
| be muſt deviate. Duting that long 
«| intcryall he ſpeaks only of ſteges, bat- 

tells, farprifes, conſultations of the 

Gods, and all relates to the fiege of 


Troy, Which occalion'd Horace's be- 
| hg of opinion, that the ſubject of the 
"| ind is the war of Trop, according 
| D 2 to 
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to the very name it goes under, Ang 
ſo which way ſoever we look on that 
Poem, 1t will appeare defective in that 


part 


. Nor is the 0ayſſey an action, any way 
more perfect than that of the 7liad, 
It begins with the voyages of Tele 
machnsand ends with thoſe of Yyſſes, 
All is made for Telegzachus 1n the four 
firſt books; Merelans, Neſtor and the 
other Greczaz Princes relate to him the 
adventures of Trey; all relate to that, 
there's no thought at all of 7h ſes; 
which made Paul Beni afirme in his 
Academical Diſcourſes upon Homer 
and Yirezl, - that the Fable of the 
Odyſſes 1s clearly double; E chiars- 
mente provato che I'Odiſſea contenga out 
peregrinationi, e in ſomma ſia di doppia 
favola. Not that I abſolutely allow it 
tobeſo; yetT ſtick not to pretend, that 
it is hard to find therein the principal 
ation very regularly carried on, and 
according to the proportions requird 
by Horace, in the forementioned pre- 


cept for the natural conneRion cf the 
patts, 
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parts. Nay this very voyage of Tele- 
mechbns bears not any proportion to 
that of Ylyſes, which is the principal 
ation. It contributes nothing at all, ' 
nay not ſo much as to miniſter any 
occalion for his returne, which 1s 
brought about by the diſpoſition of 
Iepter and the affiſtance of the phe- 
zicians, Which made Ber ſay, that the 
four firſs books of the Odyſſey are 
neither Epiſode nor part of action, nor 
have any connection with the reſt of 
the work, Take them as they are, one 
knows not what to make of them. 


The reid, methinks, is not charg- 
eable with that defeft. Z#mncas leaves 
Phrygia, makes his voyages, and ſettles 
himſelf in Ztaly3 all is conſequent in 
that deſigne, and all relates to the 
eltabliſhment of a new Empire, which 
ls the true ſubje&t of the Poem. And 
Virgil proſecutes it to the delign'd 
mark without digrefſing to what hath 
no relation thereto. 


Semper ad eventum feſtinat, &* in me dias 


res Nox 


D 3 
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Nop: ſects ac notas auditorem rapit— Hoy, 


He 1s alſo more happy than Homer in 


the diſtribution of the particular mat- 


ters and occurrences which relate ta 
the general Diſpolitian | of - his Poem,, 


And iris this diftribintionand thicde: 


polition of. things which makes that 
admirable regularity, and: that pro- 
portion 3, wherein alone conliſts the 


perfection. of a. great; work, which is 


neither beautiful : nor .compleat any 
further then there 1s that correſpond: 
ence between its parts. Which occa- 
flon'd Bexi's obſervation in his Ac- 
demical diſcourſes, That the-perfeCtion 


of a Poem. ought not to be computed. 
by..the. beauty ,of one, or ſeveral parts, 
but by ,all together - Noz dee [timarſi 


Þ excellenza del Poema da una ſola 


circoſtanza 0 farle, ma da tute inſ(- 


EE. 


This regular proportion of the parts, 
and the exaft rapport there, ought to 


be between them, ſeems to be 1ncom- 
paſd- 


or,. 
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' parably better obſerv'd in the Zneid, 


*v MF} than the Z/zad; for there, every thing 


is introduc'd in its order and place, 
and no man ever better follow 'd that 


diſtribution of matters, and that ſeries 


of events then Yirezl has dene. I hence 
Horace recommends It above all things 
to the poet, 


||Ut jar nunc dicat, jam nunc debetia dici, 


infinuating that all the excellency and 
perfetion of a work confilts in that 


order ; adding 
* Ordinis bac virtus erit, GY Venus — 


in regard the grace and divertive fatis- 
faction in a work cannot proceed from 
any thing but that diſtribution. 

And not to dilate here, upon what 
may be particularly and minutely 
oblerv'd therein, I ſhall only make a 
tranſtent compariſon between the games 
or divertiſements, which Achzlles makes 
In the 23. book of the 77zads upon 

D 4. the 


| Ad Piſon. * hid, 


—mr—— 
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the death of Patroclus, andihoſe which þ 
Aneas makes for the Apotheofis of ff! 
Anchiſes in the 5. of the Acids, 


Games may be numbred among thoſe , 
actions which may occurre in the lives 
of Heroes, and be ſo introduc intothe 
matters of the Heroick Poem, 1n regard 
they are occaſions of magnificence, 
which 1s one of the qualities that make 
up the Hero. Virgil makes his in the 
V. of his #meids, firſt to divert the 
Imagination of his Reader from the 
mournfull object of Didos death, 
which he had repreſented in the fourth 
book, and which had ſomething of 
ſavageneſſe in it 5 ſecondly to di- 
vert himſelf by the diverting of his 
Hero; and theſe are of thoſe ſorts of 
pleaſures, which, to be recerv'd well 
ought to come in, in their place, 


| Ne ſpiſſe riſum tollant impune corone, 


If Virgil had rot plac'd his Games well 


in the ſecond or third book; it had 
| | been 


. . . - 4 . 
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Ii Horat, ad Piſon. 
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ich I been to take breath too ſoon, as Homer 
of (1 does it too late in the 23,0f the Iliad. 


1s . 


The time is elaps'd ; 'tis unſeaſonablez 
people are quite tir'd out 5 he ſhould 


| not have amus'd himſelf being ſo neer 


thecloze of it. 'Twere much at one, 
2 if a Traveller earneſtly defirous to 
returne from the T2dies to Paris, after 
he had ſpent two years in his voyage, 
ſhould trifle away a whole month at 
Diezpe, in playing at tick-tack, or ſeeing 
playes. This would argue a ſtrange 
want of judgment. And this we muſt 
ſerioully ſay of Homer, that he 
might have been more ſerious towards 
the end of his work, and in all 
likelihood he ought to have been a 
little weary, and not have diverted 
from waking np to his final ſtage, 
being got ſo neer it. There are abun- 
dance of things utterly incredible in 
the repreſentation of thoſe Games. 
The Surveyors or Judges make diſcour- 
ſes in them, which tire out and exhauſt 
the patience of the Readers. 


The ſecond part of the Diſpoſition 
_ which 
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which is the juſt intermixture and* 
attemperation of what 41s miraculous 


with what is probable, is alſo eſſentiall 
to the Epick Poem, which ought to 


have ſomewhat admirable in it, to, 


move the hearts of Grandees for 
whom it 1s writ, that they may be 
animated to great things : but with 
this caution, that it ought alſo to be 
probable, ſo to avoid giving an abſo- 
lute check to their emulation, and in 
fine running them into deſpair. Truth 
it ſelf which the Hiſtorian ought {trift- 
ly to enquire into, being ſometimes 
too ſtrong tobe imitated,is,not alwayes 
1ſo convenient to be the matter of the 
Epick Poem, as Probability, which 
has a greater proportion to things than 
men are wont to make. For example 
the aCtion of Sampſon, who defeated 
the Philiſtins with the jaw bone of an 
afle, is an Heroick aCtion ; yet can it 
.not be the ſubject of an Epick Poem. 
For though it bee true, yet is 1t not 
likely tobe ſo; and conſequently it 
1s too miraculous to be proposd tor 
-1mitation; we aretherefore to _ 
| that 
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' that exceſle by a juſt attemperation of 
{ probability, without which all becomes 


fabulous and incredible, and makes 
no. impreſſion on: mens hearts, which 
cannot endure to. be mov'd. at an 

thing but what ſeems poſlible to them. 


Let us ſee whether Homer hath been 
more fortunate in the obſervance of 
this Rule, than of that I ſpoke of lalt. 
He inſiſts] ſo little on the probable 
part, and ſo far expatiates in the 
miraculous, out of an exceſfive carneſt- 
neſle to be alwayes thought admirable 
and.to hurry mens minds along witty 
him, that he does not leave any thing' 
to be done by reaſcn, or paſhion, nor 
Indeed by nature; all is done by ma- 
chines and engines. If Priamms hath loft 
hceCtor, there 1s a neceſlity of Japiter's 
ſending the Goddeſle Iris, his Metten- 
ger, to give him an advertiſement that 
he ſhould take a care of his Sons body, 
and redeem it from 4chilles. Could net. 
his Father, who had ſo great a tender- 
neſs for his Son, and was ſo ſuperſtit- 
ous to obſerve the ceremonies perform. 
at 
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at funeralls, and was ſo loath that preci. 


ous depoſitur: ſhould be left tothemer. þ 


cy ofthe birds, think ofit himſelf?There 
muſt be a machine to put him in mind 
that he is a Father, 


60 


If Telemachus in the Odjſſey go to 
find out 7ly/ſes in the Courtes of Greece 
hecannot ſtir a foot forwards without 
the aſſiſtance of 1zerva,ſhe is his guide 
wherever he goes, his remembrancer 
of all things; he does not do or think 
of any thing himſelf, he 1s a great child, 


whom a Governeſle leads up and down, 


by the ſleeves. Should not honour, 
duty, nature have mov'd his heart, 
and have rais'd a litle diſquiet._in him 


for an abſent Father, and that near - 


the ſpace of eighteen years, but there 
muſt be a neceſlity of another's he'p 
and a recourſe to the machine? Nay 
this very machine hath not any ap- 
pearance of probability, in as much 
as Minerva condudts Telemachas to ſeek 
for Ylyſſes all over Greece, ſave only to 
the place where he is, which ſhe 


ought not to have been ignorant of, 
| npon 


. 
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+ 4» ypon the ſcore of her Divinity, from 


I's ( 
'e 


d 


which nothing ſhould be conceald. 


And yet this is Homer's method, 
who to bealwayes vaulting and jump. 


*ing, that he might be every where 


the more wondred at, would do all 
things by extraordinary wates. It may 
be ſaid, that he makes his Gods ſuch as 
are to be daily Employ'd, and orders 
them , as hol among the Comedians 
who are to aCt any part. Mercury be- 
comes Coachman to Priamns, to carry 
him to Achilles, to demand the body 
of his Son; and leaſt he ſhould be 
expol'd to the Scouts in his way to 
the Grecian campe, Tupiter makes uſe 
of the ſame Mercury, and bis Miniſtery, 
to ſet them aſleep : and to prepare 
Acbilles's heart by- ſome ſentiment of 
compaſſion, Thetis , his mother, muſt 
go and prevent him, and diſpoſe him 
thereto by Jupiter's order. In fine the 
||Gods are employ'd to do all things ; 
there's no regard had of their rank, 
nor the peace and ————— of 

tne1r 


| Per ambages Deorumg; minifferia. 
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their condition. They are fo maiy 
Galley - ſlaves to be put upon ary, 


work. 


This is not the aire of 7i#g;l, who 


ſo - religioutly obſerves what' Horace" 


hath ſince advis'd, that the Godsbe not 
brought into the aftion, if the' thing 
do not deſerve it. 0 


NecDews interſit,niff dignus uikdite h0aut 
Tacide: i F | 


And thus does that judicious Poct in- 
troduce Mercury in the fourth of the 
fEncids, to latilty Aineas, who'wisin 
-2 terrible perplexity. IT he promiſe he 
had made to Dido detains him at Car* 
thage;' the deſtinie of his Son, and that 
Empire of the whole world promisd 
by the Gods, preſſe his departure 
thence. He is troubled on the onefide 
to be chargcable with a defect of fi 
delity towards Dido, and on the other, 


of ſubmiſſion to the Gods. There muſt | 


come another from above and it mult 
be 


j Art. Poet, 


b 
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_ |, be fome ſupertour power to deliver 
b him out of fo ſtrange a trouble. There 
'is a neceſſity that a God ſhould ſpeak 
to ſurmount his difficulty and break 
that engagement. Mercury does it 


PF, 


CI muy 
—_ 


The ſame may be ſaid of the ad- 
venture of Mzxeas in the firſt of the 
Aneids., *'Tis not a ſhepherd or a 
huntſman that ſerves him for a guide, 
in the wandring condition he was in, 
which was naturall enough; but Pers 
appears to him , acquaints him what 
Country he is in, and with the. ad- 
venture of his companions, whom he 
thought loſt, and ſhews him the wayes, 
For ſuch was the conjunCture of things 
then, that 1t was necef{ary it ſhould be a . 
Divinity to raiſe up A#neas's courage 
who had ſuffer'd extreamly ina dread- 
ju] tempeſt, who had feen ſome ſhips of 
his Fleet caſt away, and had been forc'd 
by the ſtorm upon a deſert ſhore, 
deltitute of all humane relief and re- 
ducd almoſt to deſpair. It was fit 
the Poet ſhould not leave him in that 
extremity ; nay it was likely the Gods 

ought 
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ought in ſome meaſure to concerne | 
- themſelves for him, fince his piety made | 
| him fo careful of their intereſt, and }/ 
| ſince they were the companions of 
his exile and flight ; and decorum te. 
quir'd that it ſhould be his Mother. 
who appear'd in it, and ſhould make 
it her bulineſle to- encourage him, ef. 
pecially after ſhe had been inform'd 
by T#piter of his deſtiny. 


Moreover, beſides that all theſema- 
chines and contrivances of Virgil are 
more grounded in reafon and likeli- 

| hood than thoſe of Homer; you will 
find them lefle frequent, and leſle forc'd, 
it you take the leafure to examine them 
one after another. Nay the very ma- 
nagement of the Miniſtery of the Gods 
is much more ſuitable to their rank and 
condition, and incomparably more judt- 
cious in Virgil then in Homer, whom tor 
that reaſon, Dion Chryſoſtome calls the 
[greateſt impoſtor in the world, and that 
in the things moſt hard to believe. 


| We 
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We may adde further , according 
| to Taſſos remark in his Opuſcula, 


F that Yirgzl had. the happineſs to em- 


belliſh his Poem with a kind of the 
miraculous part, which Homer notwith- 
«ſanding all his affectation to find out 
ſuch matter, never thought of: which 
is to beſtow valor on Women, and to 
make them fight, as Camilla does in 
the cleaventh book, and that ſo 
effetually, which 1s a very great or- 
nament of the Aneid, Thus ſpeaks 
Taſlo of it : Niuna coſa par pui maraviga 
lioſa della fortezza femminile s Virgilio 
occupo queſta parte, della quale Homero. 
Sera dimenticato. Nothing ſeems more 
admirable thaw feminine fortitude 5 
Virgil was maſter of this part , wherein 
Homer was wanting : after the obſervati- 
on of Dioz: Chryſoſtome, who had oblery'd 
It in his Diſcourſe of the affaires of 
Itvy. 


' The third part of of the || Diſpoſition 
s the intermixture of the Epiſodes 
with the principall Aion. T he Ept- 

E lode 
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lode is a kind of Digrefiion fromthe 
Subject ; and conſequently it ought [|not 
to be long, if there be a right ob- 
ſcrvance of the proportions. It ought 
not to be forc'd, violently brought in, 


nor drawn from far, and fo betray, 


its diſaffinity to the ſubjeCt ; in fine it 
ought not to be too frequent, that it 


may not occaſion a confuſion of matters, 


Homer begins his Odyſtey, whichis his 


morepertcct Poem,by an Epiſode of four 


Books ; he recedes from his ſubje& 
.ere he was well gotten into 1t, and to 
make a- regular ſtructure he begins 
with a piece not ſuitable to the 
workes, according to the obſervation 
I have already. made of it 


Has Virgil any ſuch thing in his 
Epiſodes, which are ſo admirably pro- 
portionable to the ſubject , as 1s that 
of Pallas and Evander, that of Niſys 
and Emryalus, that of Camilla and 
others ? Nay that of Dido which 1 
the greateſt and largeſt of them all, 
never excludes the perſon of the = 
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but it is he that ſpakes, and relates hs 
| own adventures : if he recedes ought 
| fom his ſubje@, he ſtill makes frequent 
returns upon himſelf; a thing not to 
be found 1n the 7//[;ador Odyſſey. Achilles 
und Myſſes, who are the Heroes cele- 
brated in them, are quite out of 
fight for the ſpace of ſeveral books, 
and a man may travel a great way 
crehe can meet with them- 


[ leave it to thoſe who can better 
ſpare leiſure, to examine, whether the 
Epiſodes of Homer are not more forc'd 
and lefle natural than thoſe of Yergzt. 
What reference has the wound which 
Mars received from Diomedes to the 
anger of Achilles? Homer expatiates upon 
that adventure in the fifth of the 7hads; 
Mars crying like a child and makes 
is complaint to Japiter, who unkindly 
entertains him with bitter railleries. 
However, to try all wayes, they 
think fit-to ſend for P07, the Phylicts 
an of the Gods to cure him : The God, 
dels Hebe conceines her ſelte for him. 
The poet, who thinks the paſlage 

E +2 pleaſant, 
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Pleaſant, proſecutes it with might ang 
maine. He deſcends to obſcenity, ang], 
would bee pittied, were it not for thel 
reſpect wherewith men are poſk{g[ 
for the grandeur of his Genius, 


But to forbeare being too particular, | 
which would be an endleſ[ework we may 
ſay Yirgil never recedes from his 
ſubject, Homer is for the moft part] 
at adiſtance from his; and by the} | 
multiplicity and great traine of his| | 
Epiſodes, he is continually hurried| : 
away with the impetnolity and in-| : 
temperance of his imaginations, which | | 
he followes without any diſcretion 
or choice. He may be compard to 
thoſe Travellors, who have a great 
journey to go, yet every thing tops 
and amufes them. There 1s not a good 
blow given with a ſword in the heat 
of an engagement., but he muſt take 
occaſion thence to tell {tories and 
derive genealogies, | 
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Of Manners 


Orality,or Maners,ought to follow 

the Diſpoſition of the Fable, accor- 
ding to Ariſtotles deſign. It 1s the third 
quality of the Poem, and it 1s not ſo 
much the morality of the Poet him- 
ſelf that 1s to be underſtood by theſe 
Manners, as that of the Actors and 
Perſons who are to enter into the 
action. What a vaſt difference ſhall we 
ind, as to this point* between our two 
admirable Poets 2In Homer, Kings and 
Princes ſpeak as ſcurriloully one of 
another as Porters would do. Agamemn- 
n0n, in the 7liad, treats Chryſes the 
high Prieſt, as an extravagant and 
Impious perſon, when he only demands, 
with much reſpef&t, nay with preſents, 
his own Daughter, which he had tak- 


| en away from him. He told him, that 


he had no regard at all to the external 
marks of his Pricſtood, whereby he 
ought to have gain'd his reſpect. Nor 

E 23 does 
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does that prieft ſpeake afterwards like 
a good and vertuous man in the pray: ) 


er he makcs to Apolls, wherein he de. 
fires him to deftroy the Greeks, that 


his reſentment might be reveng 4d. Thats 


is ſomewhat uncharitable, litle beſecm- 
ing him, whoſe office it was to pray 
for the people, and the preſervation 
of the ſtate, according to his fundtion 


of high-Pricſt. 


Achilles, in the ninetecnth of the Niads 
goes to his Mother Thetis, to make 
her ſenſible of the fear he was in, that the 
flies might injure the body ofhis friend 
Patroclus,then newly kill'd,and enter in- 
to his wounds, which might breed cor- 
ruption, ſuch as might render the 
body moſt deformed. Is the ſame zeal 
againſt the flies a thing beſeeming a 
Hero? And 1s he not an exccllent Poet 
who employes a Divinity to drive them 
aways 


Viyfes, whom Homer propoles asan 
exemplar of ,wifdome, ſuffers himſelf 
to be made drunk by the Pheacians, 
(0) 
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e | for which Ariſtotle and Philoſtratus 
= | blame that Poer. But what extravagance 
. | was it in that accompliſt'd Sage, ſo 
t | ſoon to forget his wife, a women {ſo 
tel wvertuous as {ſhe was, and his Son who 
- | was ſo dear to him, to ſquander away 
7 | ſo long a time in the dalliances of his 
1 | Proſtitute Calypſo, and to run after the 
1 | famous Sorceres Czrce, and being a 
|| King, as he was, to abaſe -himlſelfe ſo 
far as to go to fiſty-cuftes with a pitiful 
raſkally beggar named I1rzs? Priamns, 
n the 24 of the lliad, does not 
ſpeak like a Father at all; he cruelly 
all treats his other children, to expreſle 
his griefe for the death of HeFor. He 
wiſhes them all dead, ſo Hc&For were 
| butalive again, His affliction might have 
been expreſſ'd ſome other way. 


Ifay nothing of the inhumanity of 
Achilles upon the body He&or, after 
his death, but only cite what Czcero 
layes of it Trahit HeForew ad cerrunt 
religatum Achilles lacerari enum et 
ſentire, credo, putat, et nlciſcitur, ut ſibz 

4. videtur 
Bs || Taſe, Qui 8, 1, I, | 
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widetur. Achilles, {aith he, drags Helly 
being faſten'd to a chariot, T ſuppoſe he 
concerves that he was torn andſenſible 
of that treatment, and thinks that he 


7s thereby reveng d. This plealureis not, | 


very Heroick. The accidentall interview 
between Ylyfes and the daughter gf 
Alcinous in the 6. of Odyfleys 1s clearly 
againſt the rules of decency ; and that 
Princeſle forgets her own modeſty to 
g1ve too long an audience to his com- 
paſhon or curioſity, 


In fine there 1s but litle obſervance 
of Decorum in Homers poems : Fat hers 
are therein harſh and cruel], . the 
Heroes weak and paſſionate, the Gods 
ſubje& to miſeries, unquiet, quarrel[- 
ſome, and not enduring one another; 
there being not yet any thing of that 
Stoick Philoſophy, which Zezo and his 
followers taught men ſince, to make 
them more rationall and pertect than 
the Gods of the 7iads. and Odyſſeys : 
whereas in Virgil, every thing obſerves 
Its proper character. Drarces and Tyr- 
24s quarrel there, but as perſons of 


quality, 
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ality, ' The paſtion between Zneas 
and Dido is indecd purſu'd to the 
oreateſt extremity ; yet is there not 
any violation of modeſty, or of the 
rules of external decorum : nay the 


*Cods themſclues are people of qualt- 


ty and good repute; and whatever 
is eſſential as to devoir or decency is 
therein moſt reJigiouſly obſerv'd. For 
Virgil had tollowd that admijable 
model which he had found in Tererce, 
of whom || YVarro fates, that he had, as 
to morality and gocd manners, borne 
theadvantage over Cecilinus and Plantus 
who had bee eminent for other talents, 


But we mult pardon this weakneile 
in Homer, who writ in a time when 
Morality was hardly come to any per- 
tection 3 the world was yet too young 
to be imbu'd with principles ot mo- 
delty and decorum, Morality was more 
accompliſh'd and better known in Yirgzls 
time, in Whom 1t was much more cu]- 
tivatcd than in Homer's, For Virgil could 

not 


| In argumentis Cacilius pa'm im joſcit, in ſermonibu; 
Plautus, in maribus Terentins. 
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not himſelf ſmother his ſentiment x 
to the injuſtice of the civil war ; though '# 
it had occaſion'd the eſtabliſhment of 
the Empire, and that of Anguſtus'tor- 
tune. He could not approve it, and az 
if his heart had been republicaneeven 
in Monarchy, he condemnes it, but with 
the greateſt caution and tenderneſſe 
imaginable, by cajolling even Ceſar 
himſelfe, who was the Author thereof; 


Tug; prior,Tu parce,genus qui ducisOlymp 
Projice tela manu ſanguis mens ! | 


So full was his Morality of honour 
and uprightneſle, and ſo oppoſite to 
that ſpirit of flattery, which that of 
Monarchy began to countenance. 


OBsERv. VIII. 
Of Sentiments. 


FT He Sentiments, which are the fourt! 
qualification of the Poem, havelo 
areat a reference to Manners that the 


principles of the one are thoſe alſoof 
the 
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+# the other. Nay it may be faid, that 
oþ$s the ſentiments are in effect, but only 
of | the expreſſions of the Manners. It is 
r- | not therfore to be admir'd, if Yireil 
%5oÞ » have that advantage over Homer, fince 
n | he had, after ſo ſingular a manner, 
h | that of the Manners, He has that ob- 
e | ligation to the age wherein he writ, 
y | the ſpirit and humour whereof was 
| much more juſt and polite than that 
of Homer, who made it not fo much 
0 | his buſineſſe to think well, as to ſpeak 
| well: for his ſentiments are never ſo 
excellent as his diſcourſes. And there- 
"| fore ſhall not ſtand to make a long 
| parallel between them, but only a 
particular obſervation of ſome of the 
ſentiments which Homer attributes to 
his Heroes, whence a judgement may be 
tram'd of the reſt. Agamemmon, in the 
firſt of the Tliads, faies, that the reaſon 
obliging him to retaine Chryſe;s, 1s, 
that he has a greater afſection and e- 
ſteem far her than for Cl/ytemneſtra. 
Avery kind Hutband ! to preterre a 
{ranger before a Princeſie, who was his 


Wife, and a well deſerving perſon. 
| 7 Neſtor | 
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Neſtor, in the 9 of the Iliads, tell 
Agariemmnon, who deſires his advice 
upon the diſtraction of affaires, by | 
reaſon of the abſence of Achilles, that 
he will give himan incomparable coun- 
ſell, and. that never any perſon ſince the® 
beginning of the world, hath given any 
thac was more prudent and more ex. 
cellent. The good man reads a lecyre 
fall of oltcntation upon the chapter of 
Prudence ; and indeed conflidering his 
reputation of being ſo wiſe a man, he 
might have been more modeſt and re- 
ſerv'd. Yet 1s not the counſel! he gives 
him ofſo great account, fince it amoun- 
ted only to this, that Achilles ſhould 
be appeas'd, fatiſfy'd, and by plauſible 
inſinuations, oblig'd to return to the 
Army. This argu'd not any great reach 
of policy za perſon of ordinary endow- 
ncnts might have given that 'coun- 
cl, | 


Antilochus, his Son, in the 23. of the 
Titads, ſpeaks to his Horſes, enters 1nto 
2 formal diſcourſe with them', and con- 


jures them to do their utmolt to get the 
better 


ells 


ICE 
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better of JenclansandDiome es, inthe 
courſe which was to be run at the 
Games, celebrated upon occaſion of 


the death of Patroclus. He excites them 
with the moſt prefling earneſtneſle of 


* diſcourſe imaginable ; yet with very 


childiſh reafons, telling them that his 
Father, Neſtor, will turne them out of 
his fervice, or get their throats cur, 
if they do not as they fthould do: in 
fine, he becomes a pathetick Orator 
to brute beaſts, 


True it 1s, that Plutarch, in the 
diſcourſe he made upon Homer, excutes 
him for the liberty he took ro make 
Antilochuas, in that paflage, as a'fo 
HeFor in another, ſpeak to their horſes, 
upon the ſcore of his opinion of the 
tranſmigration of ſoules, which he had 
taken from Phyt hagoras ; But Ireferre 
my ſelf to that philoſophy, whether ir 
renders beafts lefle beaſts than they 
were, aud more capable of hearkcning 
to reaſon, 


Jupiter tells Mars, in the fifth of the 


lIracts 
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Tliads, after Diomedes had wound) + 


him, that he could not endure him, 


that he deſerv'd the miſfortune which 


had happen'd to him, for haveing com- 
ply d too far with the countlll of 


his Mother Tuno, whoſe humour we 


intractable. What kindneſles were theſe 
in the Prince of the Gods, towards his 
wife 2 What conſolation to his Son Mar; 
who was then newly wounded ? We 
{h ould never come to an end, if we 
minutely remark'd all. Belides that, 
Virgil is not ſubject to thoſe weaknelles, 
he is alwayes fertous, alwayes oreat, 
alwayes ſoaring on high, to keep up 
the Heroick Character : He does not 
abaſe himſelf to act the pleaſant droll, 
nor fall down to a childiſh familiarity, 
contrary to the decorum of his rank, 
from which Homer many times de- 
grades himſelf. T his latter puts offthat 
air of Majeſty, which ought to be an- 
nex'd to his character; he ever and 
anon falls into fooliſh freaks, by de- 
generating to the familiar way of 
talking, and turning things to an atre 
of divertisment : as When, in the 8, of 
Odyſſey, 


(0! 


led 


'm 


0dyſſey's- he entertains the Gods at 2a 
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Comedy, ſome of whom he makes 


|, Bouffoons, by introducing Mars and 


/enus{urpriz'd 1n the nets lay'd for them 
by Pulcan. The battell between Trus 
nd Uliſſes, in the 18. book favours 
ſtrong'y ofthe Burlesque humour, as do 
alſo the character of Therſ/tis, and the 
wounding of Yerasin the Tliad. But 
to do Homer all the right he deſerves, 
we may juſily affirm, that that weak- 
nefſe 1s not {o much to be attributed 
to him, asto the age he hiv'd in, which 
was not capable of any greater polite- 
ncile 


_ _—__ 
—_— — — — 


OBSER V, IX: 


of IWords. 


cle ſentiments are the exprefliort 


of the words, and the words that 
of the Manners. In this part, which is 
the fifth, according to Ariſtotle's order, 
Homertri,mphs,and is moſt accomplith'd 
There is no conteſting with him as 


to 
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to this advantage, which he has oval 
all the other Poets, in ſuch a manne' 
as cannot ſufficiently be expreſſy,4þ 
Twas alſo this admirable talent 
wording well, that made Sophocles, 
who fafles forthe model of Tragedy, 
his perpetuall admirer and moſt exaq 
1mitator « which gave the Critickes 
occalion to call him || The great Lover 
off Homer. Plato, for the ſame reaſon, 
in the 10. book of his Republick; calls 
him the Prince of Heroick Poets, 
Pirdary in the 7. Ode of the Nemgar 
Games, does not commend and admire 
him, upon any other account, than 
that of the loftineſle of his diſcourſe, 
And Longinus propoſes him in his 
[| Treatiſe, as the moſt accompliſh'd 
idea of a majeſtick {tile. 


In fine it may be ſaid, that it is 
upon this di he hath impoſed 
upon all Antiquity; and that the ele- 
gance and excellency of his words 
and expreſſions was the charme and 


enchantment, whereby he merited the 
admiration 


| $1aniuwidgy, Þþ Tee Oobvge 
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VEE admiration of all thoſe who have had 
ny any acquaintance with literature, and 
I%Þ that he hath engroſl'd to himſelte 
Of the eſteem and conſideration of all 
er, the Learned. For whereas the diver- 
10} *fon and luſtre of Poeſy conſiſts only 
at) ja its exprcfiion, which 1s a\wayes 
& | mnamanner the moſt remarkable part 
er} of its beauty, Hoxrer, who hath excelled 
> | all Poets in the riches, elegancc, and 
Is | grandeuroof. his, hath thereby merited, 
5. | among the ableſt perſons, that admi- 
| ration which all ages have had for 
© | him, Twas this that put Pindar, 

1} whom Horace propoſes to himſelf for 

;* | 2 mode], and all the Greek Lyricks, 

into a defpaire of ever attaining the 
majelty of Homer's verſes; Pindarnus 

novemq; Lyrici Homericis verſibis canere 

timnerunt. And Paterculus hath this 

> | commendation of him in the firſt book 

of his Hiſtory, Fulgore carminum ſolus 

Poeta appellari meruit 5 and a litle after, 

—_— dulcedine carminum memor- 

avills, 


Tas for this admirable advantage, 
4 that 
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that Lycarevs made ſo great oftentation 
of his Poeſy, in the Oration he made 
againſt 7.:ocrates3 That Aſchylus (aies, 
in Plutarchand Atherens, that his Tra: 
gedies are but the criims. of - Homer'; 
great banquets; That Plato affirms him 
to be the moſt accomphſh'd and moſt. 
divine of all the Poets 5 That Ariſtides 
fates in the third Tome of his 0ra- 
tions, that no man ever {poke better; 
That Ariſtotle, in his Treatiſe of Poeſy 
ſaid, that he tranſcends all other inthe 
height and grandeur of his expreſſions, 
Socrates , 1n one of his Epiſtles to Xeno- 
phon ; Xenophon himſelf, in his Banguets 
Democritus 1n Dion Chryſoſt ome , Ariſtc+ 
phanes, 1n the Froggs;, Hierocles, in 
his Fragments preſerv'd by Stobaus- 
Hermogenes, in his Ideas; Phzloſtratus, 
in his Heroick Images, Theocritns, in 
his 16, Idyll ; Aoſchas, in histhird; 
Plutarch, in the Diſcourſe he made 
upon Homer ; Dionyſius Halicarnaſſans , 
in theConſtruction of names;/armblickns, 
in the life of Pzthagoras ; Origen againlt 
Celſus, lib. 7. Thucydides, in the fune- 
ral Oration of Pericles; Maximus 

Tyrins, 
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Hrins, 11 his 16. Diſſertation z Dncia?, 
in the elogy of Demoſthenes, Themiſtins, 
in his 16. Oration ; Theodoret in the 
ſecond Book de curandis affetibus 
Grec, and abundance of others do a 
affirme the ſame thing. | 


But all theſe great perſons, whom 
Thave' named, gave Hozzer theſe eloges, 
only upon the ſcore of the beauty 
and luſter of his Diſcourſe, for which 
he cannot be ſufficiently commended: 
And it muſt be acknowledg'd, that, 
upon this advantage, which: he hath 
in an eminent manner, he deſerves to 
be preferrd before Virgil, though 
Virgil be the moſt prudent, the moſt 
diſcieet, and the moſt judicious of all 
thoſe that ever writ, 


"Ss = 
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 OBSERv. X. 


Refletions upon the Expreſſion of Homer 
and Virgil. | 


FEt ts there ſtill ſomewhat tobe 
TL further remark'd upon this ex- 
preſſion of Heer, the luſter whereof 
hath ſo highly merited the eſteem and | 
applauſe even of all Antiquity. | 


Tranſitions, which, upon the account 
of their character, ought to be very 
much varied, for the greater divertiſe- 
ment of the Reader, are much alike, 
in the greateſt part of his work* We 
cannot reckon up above twenty 
or thirty ſorts in the whole extent of 
neere thirty thouſand verſes : and con- 
ſequently one and the ſame connettian, 
preſenting it ſelfe ordinarily, is very 
apt to give diſguſt, by fo frequent a 
repetition: which gave Martzal occaſion 
to make alittle ſport at the 4 & ane- 


wee and torlay', that the Latine 
SN Mes 


2 —__ 


ler 
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Muſes are not ſo light and ſuch libertines 
us the Grec an , 


9ni Muſas colimus ſeveriores. 


The compariſons, in the ſame work, 
are flat, forc'd, not very natural in 
ſome paſſages, never very excellent, 
though, in ſo great a number as there 
are of them, it 1s impoſſible but there 
ſhould be ſome pertinent and ſuitabic 
enough, I ſhall ſay nothing 'of that 


which 1s grown {ſo f2mons for its 


bluntneſle, its undecency, and its mean- 
neſſe, which 1s generally known to a'l, 
of the Aſle feeding in a wheat field, 
and which the children would drive 
out thence with poles and ſ{taves com- 
par'd to Ajax in the midſt of an e1- 
oagement orewhelm'd witha halle- 
ſhower of blowes by the enemies. I 
leave it to be imagin'd what a noble 
effect that ſhould have ina preduCtion 
ſo grave and ſerious as that of the 
Tiad; and whether the draught and 
colours of this Compariſon afford a 
proſpe& any thing - pleaſant, whatever 


F 3 light 
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light it be turn'd to. For there. are 
ſome GCrammarians, who ſet their wits 
on the rack to find ſome delicac 

in it,Yet ſball not ſtick to acknowledge, 
that there are in this Poet, ſome ad: 
mirable compariſons, but. yery {eldome 4 
to be met withall, wherein he expoles 
all that is imaginable of graces and 
beauty inthe diſcourſe and expreſiion, 
and whereof Yirgil hath ſo admirably 
made his advantage, and which he 
hath ſo well plac'd in his Work by af 
[igning them his own air and light, * | 


Deſcriptions, which are to beaccoun. 
ted, what 1s moſt childiſh and of leaf 
force in Eloquence, are over-frequent 
in Homers Works , and ſpun out too 
much ; and they carry with them a cer- 
tain air of aftectation. The deſcripti- 
_ on of Alcinouss Garden in the leventh, 
and that of the Port of TZhaca in the 
tl 1 'teenth of the Odyſſzes , arc of that 
ſort. Thedeſcription of the Port, and 
that of the Grct inhabited by the 
Nymphs, takes up eighteen verſes, up- 
on which Porphyrins hath certain Com- 

2 | menta- 


are 
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mentaries. That of Yirgil, where he 


Its deſcribes Mount A#tna . in the third 5 


 confilts only of three verſes, though 1t 


might have viven him ſo fair an OCCa- 

fon of dilating. True it 1s, the de- 

ſcription of the Port of Tyvia amounts 

to ten verſes, and that of Fazze, in the 

fourth, to much more - but the for- 

mer is pardonable, in regard 1t was 

requiſite to give the Readers mind ſome 

breathing-time, after that of the ? em- 

relt; andit is the greateſt deſcription 
ofany place in the whole Axeid. And 

the ſecond, which is the deſcription of 
Fame, is not the nobleſt part in that 
Author. For he 1s reſerv'd every where 
«ſe, and does not fall into thoſe child- 
iſhneſles, which Horace, in his Art of 
Poetry treats as inſuppcrtable in very 
ſerious matters. 


— Cu lucys & ara Diane 


Et properantis aque per amenos anmbitus. 


agros, 
Aut lumen Rhenum,ai#t pluvizs deſcribi- 
THY ATCHMS, 
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Theſe deſcriptions of Woods, Temple 
Rivulets, the Rain-bow . and other 
pleaſant things, have a ſmack of pueri- | 
Itty, ſayes that great man, and are no. 
more ſuitable to great ſubjects, than 
a very rich and glittering ſtuffe, t9* 
another that 1s very ſimple and mo. 


delt. 


Trc#j ti: grivibus pleyung; & magna pro- 
- Purpureas latt qui ſplenteat unus © alter 
Ajnitnr pannus 


' Fhele far-fetch'd beauties never do 
well, inas much, as wherever they are 
plac'd, they cannot have any rapport to 
thereſt, by the reaſon of their being too 


glickgring 5! 


Ion erat his tbcus 


Frer 18 more admirable than Virgil, in 
-Epithets and Advcibs. T his indeed 15 
his Majter-picce. never was there any 
Imagination richer , or more happy ; 

an 


ris alſo be acknowledg'd, that Ho- 


: 4 bs F 
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and it is but a raillery,to pretend that he 
repeats the TiSas 6s, There isno ſuch 


thin, heis impofd upon, I have coun- 


ted above twenty forts of other 
Epithets in the Iliad, for Achilles alone. 


4 " jp *y 
"Virgil, in compariſon, 1s poore as to 


thoſe kind of ornamants, which pro- 
ceed from the rich and fruitfull trea- 
ſury of the Greek Tongue, which the 
Latine has not. Yet may it be ſaid of 
this exteriour dreſs, what a certain per- 
ſon ſaid, ſometime lince of a great Cour- 
tier, who was a very handſome perſon, 
that, if his ranting {leeves and Periwig, 
were taken oft, he would be but as 2no- 
ther man.For if we {iriÞHomer of hisAd- 
verbs and Epithets, he would come into 
therank of ordinary Poets. And that 
doubtleſs 1s the molt ornamental part 
of him, and what makes up one of his 
greateſt beauties. 


But 1t were not amiſs, after al], to 
obſerye, that theſe Epithets, which fo 
much adorn him, are very {imple, ob- 
vious, and ordinary. For without an 
more ado, he calls ſnow- white; mil 


ſweetz 
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ſweet : fire burning, Ne does ſeek f [1 
much delicacy therein as our youny# 
Authors, who do not allow any epithes d 
ſupportable, if they have not a kind |" 
of contrary or counter-ſignification | * 
to the words joind with them, to |" 

e 

| 


give a more extraordinary aire to the 
diſcourſe, and to make it glitter and 
{parkle by that oppoſition, of whichthe 
depraved taſte makes a delicacy. For 
there are fome who think 1t the plex- 
ſanteſt thing m the worldto ſee thok 
words join'd together, which cannot 
endure Pone the other. Ovid, in his 
Aetatrorphoſes and Heroick Epiſtles, 
and Velleins Paterculus were the firlt 
that gave that falſe guſto to their 
age, which was ſo much alover of 
{1mplicity. Sexece would needs imitate 
them, with all the writers of Decla- 
mations, the fragments of whom we 
read in his Controverſies ; but they 
did it without that diſtinCtive prez 
caution , which 1s obſervable m 
; Ovid and Paterculus , who knew 
how to be thrifty in the diſpoſal of 
thofe counterfeit pcarles, Lycax and 
= -- —_ 
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q1it#s made that charafter their par- 
cular ſtudy , and made an att of 
Finching or quibbling, which for the 
noſt part 1s only a game conſiſting 
of words oppoſite amoryg themſelves, 
ach as ſuperficial witts are ſo much 
enamour d of. And in. fine, 'twas con: 
[quently to the propagation of this 
umverfal debauche, that the Epigrams 
of Martial,and the Panegyricks ot P/iny, 
Pacatus , and Mamertinns came Into 
play. Not but that this kind of writing 
has its beauties, but they are like thoſe 
of women who paint, and are forc'd 
toſeek out exteriour and artificial or- 
naments, becauſe they have not any 
naturall or reall ones. 

| Nor is it to be argu'd hence, but 
that an Epithet which is ſmart, briſk, 
and we.l plac'd, is a marvailous or- 
nament in a diſcourſe, as that ul'd by 
Dido in her Epiſtle to meas, ; 


Exerces precioſa odia — 


in the Herozck Epiſtles of Ovid, wie 
alwayes , 
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alwayes call the moſt glittering pa 
in thoſe works that are the pure pr 
ductions of the mind , and wherey 
our Poets will never attain; And thi 
which Yelleius Paterculus gives to IL, Dy. 
#1itius, when he calls him eminentiſſing 
ſrmplicitatis virum, and abundance 9 
others which may be found ir thoſ 
two Authors, But whereas thoſKkind; 
of expreſſions betray a certain luſter, 
it happens, that ſome have not the 
moderation requiſite in the cautiou; 
huſbanding of them which they had, 
For the ordinary impertection- of thok 
perſons who have the talent of expreſ: 
ſing themſelves in a pleaſant and face- 
tious way, is that they are apt to ſpeak 
too much, in regard they ſuffer them. 
felves to be tranſported with the ſuc- 
ceſs they meet withal, accultome them: 
ſelves thercto, and at tenyth become dif- 
guſtful and importunate, through anex- 


celitve paſſion they have to be alwayes | 


divertive in their diſcourſe. So that it 
were much better, in order to the 
preventing of this imperfe&ien, and 


the more to keep themſelves _ 
the 
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tHe limits of ſound ſence, eſpecial] 
G + 1 2 continued diſcourſe, Ay oughe 
Wa diſcover a certain character ofgran- 
1 thy leur and elevation, to forbear the uſe 
- - [of thoſe ſo far fetch'd Epithets, and 
iſim,|ib as have a certain aire ofmyſtery. 

| Thoſe which are the moft obvious and 
hog|ommon, and which beſt . expreſſe the 
nature of the things, are alwayes the 
| noſt pertinent, ſuch as are thoſe uſed by 
he] mer, I muſt acknowledge that to do 
this, there is requiſite a greater ſtock of 
prudence and diſcernment, than of wit 
and fancy ; but men never ſpeak well, 
but when they think wiſely , and ſuch 
asdo fo, are never ſhort of their rec- 
a | koning, as the Critick hath obſerved 3 
Adeo nikil commodins eft quam ſemper 
cum ſapienti4 loqui. Which is to be 
.. | underſtood ,as much of the nature of 
© | the ciſcourſe, as of its morality. 
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OBSERvaTtioN XI, 


How the charalter of Homer is io k 


' diſtinguiff'd from that of Virgil; 


AJ Hoe is defirous to judge with 
| any kind of certainty of theſe 
two incomparable Authors; muſt be 
very exact ir} diſcerning between their 
ſeveral characters, which are extrean- 
ly oppolite. For if Homer be obſerys 
ble in the inclination he has to ſpeak 
much, Yirez[1s remarkable for his incl: 
nation to be ſilent : and it is from this 
difference, that we may make an exit 
computation of the ſingularity of their 
Gerirs's, and of the eſſential mark of 
their character. There are niany per- 
ſons guilty of a great affectation tobe 
thought Criticks, and make it the 
| buſineſs to judge of Yirgzl by profound 
refleftions, without having ever ob- 


ſerv d in what the eminent quality | 


of the' fancy and judgement of that 
Poet, whereby he 1s diſtinguiſh'd = 
| a 


ls 
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-4:1l the reſt, does conliſt, Fr,p my own 


— 


| ct, who admire noth7o {o much In 


Fhis way of writing, 25 the admirable 
[reſervednelle ara moderation he is 


naſter of 11, expreſling things, and in 
Not exPrefiing any more then what is 
requifite, I have ever been of opinion, 


| that he might be diſtinguiſh'd by them. 
Aman muſt be very attentive in the. 


rufall of him ; to find out that his 
rſervedneſle and filence in certain 
paſlages, ſpeakes much, and argues an 
exquiſite diſcretion ; and when he has 
dſcover'd the ſecret of being well 
aflur'd of his meaning, he finds him 
ſometimes as admirable in what he ſaies 
not, as in what he ſayes. 


And for my part, Ido rot know 
any Author but Y7xg7l that has a talent 
of prudence great enough to keep in 
the whole ſtock - of his moderation 
and ſtayedneſle of iudgement, amidit 
the ardour and excitations of an ima- 


- gination enflam'd by the genins of 


Poly, and that the moſt inſpired of 
any that eyer was. Lnacar, in compa- 
| rifon 
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riſon of him, is an inconſiderate writer. 
and Statins, a furious one, Nor'coull 
Ovid ever arrive to that excelleney 
till towards his latter dayes, when he 
writ his Faſti, which is-.the only-par 
of his works, wherein he is moderate 
and diſcreet : in all the reſt he dif. 
covers his youthfullneſiec. Nor dohis| 
inductions of examples and compariſ: 
ons in his books De Triſtibus, and 
his other Elegies, come neer that cha- 
raCter ; and his Heroick, Epiſtles, which 
I call the flower of the Roman wit, 
have * not any thing of that maty- 
rity of judgement , which 1s the tranf: 
cendent perfection of YVirgzl. As to 
which perticular I compare him to 
thoſe Generalls of Armies, who carry 
along with them into the midl{t of a 
fight all the flegme and tranquillity of 
there Cloſet Counſe]ls, and whom 
the greateſt heat of action, amidlt the 
noiſe of Canons, Drums, and Trum- 
| pets, and the general diſtraction and tu- 
mult of an Engagement, are not at- 
tentive to any thing but what their 


own prudence/jand moderation didates 
to 


ye” 
” 
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iothem, inducing them to conſult onlF 
thier own reaſon. And this 1s a character 
not to be imagin'd in any but great 
Soules, and fuch as dare pretend to 
>conſummate wildome, as was that © 
rireil, who in the heat of h 6 Poctica 
fary, ſaics no more then 1s. requilite to 


| be ſaid, and alwaves leaves more tobe 


thought of, then he faies of a thing. 


This is a commendation much 
like that which P17-ygives the admirable 
Painter named Timartes, whole elogy 
he makes in the 1o. chap. of the 235. 
book cf his Hiſtory : Timant? plurimmnnz 
adfuit tgent, 7n omnibus operibus ejus 
intelligitur plus ſemper quam pingitur. 
And a litle lower he addes. the better to 
expreſie his reffection 5 Rarum in ſucceſſn 
artis, ut oftendat etiam que occultat : 
And which was that. miraculous elo- 
quence whereof Cicero ſpeaks to his 
Friend : || Sumpſs aliquid- hoc loco de 
tn eloquentii, nam tacui. And it is 
my judgement, that in this exact 
circumſpettion, and this admirable 

G parſimony 
i Epift, ad, Att. lib. 13, 
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parfimony of diſcourſe, we ate tofind 
the true character of Y7rgil, who flightly 
pailes over things, as a Traveller that 
1s in great haſte, without infilting too 
long upon tnem-he generoufly prunes & 
cuts of all the ſuperſiuities, that he may 
f retaine but what 1s purely neceſ{ary, 
| And indeed in that anatomy of things 
| conliſts the excellency of awork, which 
1s never more pertect, than when there 
cannot be any thing cut off from it, 


It was alſo in this perfection that 
that exquilitcneſie of found fence con- 
filted, which reign'd at Rowe in the. 
time of Auga/iras, and which was the 
character of ail the cxcellent witts that 
writ then, and whom we look on as 
the only modells of the purity of dt(- 
courſe, ſobriety of expreſſions, and 
that admirable aire of writing which 
Is in vogue at this Gay, 


Of this we have a proofe in the or- 
der which Anguſins gave Tacca and 
Varins., to review the Aneid, which 


the Author would have ſuppreſtd, as 
not 


find 


hrly 
that 
to 
3 
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not thinking is compleat. He permitted 
them to cut off thoſe parts of it”, 
which might be taken away without 
injury to the work; but he forbad 
them to doe any thing thercio, nay 
not ſo much as to complcat the Verſes 
which were imperfect. 1 was the hu- 
mour and guſto of that happy time 
to cut off what they could in diſcourſe, 
to be ſober and frugal therein, and 
to ſpeak little. Lucretins, who 1s fo 


pure and ſo polite had not yet attard 


that perfe&tion. And Catulius, who 
was the firſt among the Romanes, 
that began to improve and heighten 
the Lauguage 'wtih the advantages of 
elegance, had not as yet learnt that 
oreat precept which Horace has fince 
{o much inculcated to the Pſoze s 3 


——-Prudens verſus reprehendet inertes 
Ambitioſa recidet ornament ; 
Luxuriantia compeſcat © 


He does not repeat any thing elle, 
Inhis'atyr ufon Lucilins © | 


$2.” 
2g 
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—Currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Tmpediat verbis laſſas onerantibus ane, 


And a litle lower, ſpeaking of the ſame 
Lucilius, hee ſales, that 1f he had flo- 
riſh'd in his time, he would have 
known how to have contracted him- 
ſelf, and no doubt would have daſh'd 
out many things out of his verſes; 


Detereret ſibi multa., recideret ozme quod 
PerfeFumtraheretur ( ultra 


This was their courſe in that time, 
which they had learnt from the diCtates 


of ſound ſence.,then in its Empire, which 


Virgil hath ſo well practis'd, and where- 


of he makes his eſlentiall character, 


On the contrary, that of Homer is | 


obſervable for his tediouſneſle in ſpea- 


ing and relating things. He 1s the great- | 


eſt talker of all. Antiquity, inſomuch 
that the Greeks themſelves, though 
chargeable with exceſſive discourling 
above all others, have reprehended 


Homer for that intemperance of words, 
RO» as 
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»; 2 conſiderable miſcarriage in dif 
courſe, which they call d angry 
19y{e, He 1s ever in his rehearſalls, not 
only as tothe ſame words, but alſo to 
, theſame things:and ſo he 1s in a perpetual 
circulation of repetitions. That flux of 


res, 


ave {| 


w the tongue, and that ebullition of tancy 
make him carry things much beyond 
the mark they ought to have been 

a evell'd at; and thence it comes, that 

-, | fe. draughts he makes of things 
are for the moſt part too accu- 

ratezand by that means he leaves no- 

; | thing to be done by the imagination 

| of the Reader, who, in order to his 


particular ſatifaction, ought regularly 
to be as much taken up with what 
he thinks of, as what he reads. 


Vpon this account 1s it that Yirgz! 
never burthens his thoughts with 
the whole matter lying before him, 
that fo he may leave ſome part of it 
exposd to the reflections of thoſe 
who read him. Young Authors, who 
are all apt to be impertinently zealous 


In what they do, and to run into 
G 3 the 
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the charafter that has a ſmock of 
puerility ; and all thoſe who are leſl 
fortify d with judgment, then fancy, 
are not able to comprehend this max- 
ime - for, out of a defect of experi. 
ence, they follow their natural incli. 
nation , and as by an exccſs of dif. 
courſe and verbolity they carry things 
beyond their proper I:mits,{0 they ordi- 
narily give ideas for true objects, by 
making too too accurate repreſentatt- 
ons. ot all the matter they handle, 
This is an imperfection which Apeles 
reprehended in the Painters of his time, 
as Cice;zo obſerves, Pidfores eos errare 
dicebat, qui non ſentirent , quid eſjet 


ſatis. 


Yet are we further to obſerve, that 
this defect relates only to the exprel- 
fon and the words, For it is a very 
great perfection for any one to give 
the moſt compleat images he can of 
things , and alwaies to raiſe his ſuper- 
ſtructures upon the ground-work of 
the greatelt zdeas. | 
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of the unity of the Subjet and Time of 


the two Poems. 


: r+ is ittobe acknowledg'd , that 
there cannot be any thing more 
advantageoully ſaid of Homer,than what 
Ariſtotle , the wile{t and moſt judicious 
of all the Criticks , hath ſaid of him. 
He propoſes him in his Books of Poe- 

ly tor the model of the Fpick Pocm, 
and he derives all his precepts from 
the Ziad and the Odyſſey. But it may 
ao be urog'd on the other fide , that 
Ariſtotle having not met with, 1n his 
time, but only two inconliderable Po- 
ens, one upon Herexles. and the other 
upon Theſers, whereof he ſpeaks in his 
Pocticks, which might come into a- 
ny contelt with the Tiad and the 0: 


dyſſey, it is not to be wondred at, 


that he takes theſe for a model, tince 
the two others arc rather the Lives 


G 4 of 
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of Hercules and Theſtus, than the ſub. } 
ject of an Epick action. 


And that was it made Horace ſpeak 


he calls Cyclick Authors , by reaſonof 
the pure natural and hiſtorical repre- 
ſentation they gave of things , multi- 
plying matters clearly againſt the ſim- 
plicity and the unity of action, which 
1s eſjential to the Epopea - uponwhich 
ſcore we are yet further to examine 
Homer and Virgil, that fo we may not 
omit any thing requir'd in an exat 
compariſon. 


T grant, that as to the unity of the 
time, the jad and the Odyſſey have 
the preheminence over the A#xcid: 
for the aCtion of the Odyſſey, from U- 
Iyjjes's leaving Calypſo to his being diſ- 
cover'd , laſts but torty five days; and 
the ation of the 7;ad takes up but 


ſo carneftly againſt thoſe Poets, whom J 


eight or nine months at moſt: and 
the Aneid takes up a whole year and 
{»mewhat more, 


Nay 


ſub. 
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, of action is more 


Fireil, inaſmuch as not only the action 
| of both of them is one and the ſame, 
but alſo of one lingle perſon. For 
Achilles does all things himſelf; the 
fame thing 1s to be ſaid of UViyfes, 
{ as Ariſtotle affirms) who rceſtabliſhes 
himſelf without the aſſiſtance of any 
other : and that ſeems to argue a cer- 
tain hint of grandeur. A#eas GOES 
not any thing but with the aſliftance 
of his people 3 which 1s not fo much 
to be wondred at. And Purl Bens ob= 
ſcrves in the ſecond of his Academical 
Diſcourſes, that the Apologilt of Daze 
pretends that his Poem 1s more perfcCt 
In regard it is the action of one lingle 


perſon : Coſt ui Poemta, 'oltre effer He 


roico e fatto anco di attione , dj uno aſ= 


; ſolutamente ſolo. Ecio ad eſſempio , non 


gia de | Fineide , ove con aſjercito opra 
Enca : ma ben dell Tliadee odiljea 5, do- 
ve al fine Achille e Ulijje joiofa Hereiche 
mapreje: percio conclude ch» il Pocaaa 
diDante 7, eccellentemen;e maravie lrojo e 

| | _ illaſere 


8g 
Nay ſome pretend that the unity 
pcrfcct in the two 
Poems of Homer , than it 1s in that of 


-- 
> w— warns 
*- 
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This Poem , beſides that it is Heroick, 


{ 


7s aljo compos'd of ation, and that of Y 


one perſon only: And this according td 
the examnpl: ot only of the Xneid,where- 


zwn Aneas ods with an Army, but al: 


jo of the Iliad and Odyſey , where in 
fmne beth Achilles and Uiylics perform 
alone el! the heroick ations © whence 
be cenclades , thit Daritc's Poem is ex: 
cellently marvellous and illuſirions. 


' To this it may be anfiwerd , that 
the unity of the perſon 1s fifficiently 
preferv'd by that of his Character and 
condition; That the Epick Poem ought 
to prefent the pertect Idea of a great 
Captain and General of an Army, and 
and not of a Knight-Errant, who moſt 
commonly is but a phantaſm and a Ro- 


mantick #alladine: and- it frames a | 


greater character of a Hero, and it 
attributes to him a much more noble 
ane of dignity,to make him a Soveraign 
and the head of a people, as Ber: ob- 
krvcs in the ſame place: L' attione 
Herotca dobbe efje tme dan ſolo, maſe- 
70 Prencipe & caps di molti © in regard 
that, 


| 
| 


» 


{ 
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ick, | that, as he ſaies, great enterpriſes , 
t of | ach as the conqueſt of Countries and 


8 lo 
ere- 


Kingdoms , the lieges of Cities, and * 
Battcls, ought 40 be carry d on by 
\ Armies, managed by the concuct and 
delignes of one perſon, which 1s as 
much as is requiſite for the unity of 
the ation. Beſides, there 1s always a 
defeftiveneſs as'to matter of probabt- 
ty in thoſe actions of Knight-Errants 
and ſolitary Worthics , ſuch as Herca- 
ks was, and however they are drefs'd 
up, they ſtill ſmell ftrong of the Ro- 
mance and Fable, 


Nay we may further add, that the 
unity cf action, ſo it be rightly ta- 
ken, 1s more perfectly ferv'd in the 
Aneid, than in the Iad, whore at- 
ter the death of HeFor , which ought 
to have clos'd the action, there are 
[till two Books to come; the 2 4. which 
comprehends the Exercifes c-lcbrated 
tor the death of Patroclus , and which 
contribute nothing to the piincipal 
ation; and the 24. which coutains tie 
Lameptations of the Trojans, and the 


| 'ran- 
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ranfoming of He@Gor's body, Which 


have no connection to the principal |, 
| 


ation , that being compleat without 
It. 


Fhere 1s yet this further fault tobe 


notcd, that a Poem, which had no 
otzer delign then tc cclebrate the ho- 
nour of the Greeks, ſhould be cloſ'd 
with that which !s done to Hedor, 
the , chiefe{t of their Enemies, where 
the Poet employes a whole Book, to 
give the deſcription of his funcral fo: 
lemnittes ; which procedure ſeems to 
he in ſome manner defe&:ve; and it 
1s of fuch a work we may clte that 
patlage of Horace, which few under- 
izand as It ought to be underitood; 


}f —— Amphora cepit 
Inſtitui , currente rot4 cur urcens exit: 


Homer takes his beginning the beſt in 
the world, for the honour of the 
Greeks : their glory is the only thing 
he proſecutes in all his wark ; and he 

| makes 


! rt. Poct, 


| 
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makes an end by that of He&or ,whoſe 
los he brings in lamented with fo 
0 much magniticence, Was 1t not a lit- 
tle miſtake in him to forget the defign 
ke had propoled to himſelt? Does not 
'the ZXneid take its period much det- 
ter by the death of Tyrmns, Which cio- 
ſes the action? Virgil does not carry 
on things any farther z he knew well 
enough, that he had commirted a fault 
if he had not ſtop'd there. 
Abundance of other obſervations 
might be made upon a minute exami= 
nation of thoſe two works > and par- 
ticularly upon the delicacy wherewith 
Firgil reflects on things, whercin he hath 
it] a great advantage over Homer , 
whoſe thoughts are not dclicate upon 
any ſubject, For what more 1n{tnua- 
ting, what more ſurpriſing can there 
be imagin'd then that of the Apotheg- 
lis of Anchiſes, in the fiſt of the Zxe- 
ia, which to highly flatters Auguſtus 
and the Romans, with an extraction 
whereof he ſo ingenioully eftabliſhes 
the Divinity > Not to make any men- 


tion of the moſt illuftrious Rowan Fa- 


m1lies 
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miltes allegorically decipher'd in the 
combats deicribd in the ſame Book, 
the mvitery and application whereqt 
Part Beni explicates in his Comments. 
ries upon Virgil. 


ti 


> 


— 


[] A 
fe 


What is there to be found in Hom 
any way comparable to that paljage, 
which I have ever look'd upon as & | 
exquiſite delicacy, in the ſixt of the 
Ancids, where Virgil 1s content to at- 
tribute to the Greeks, the glory ofbe- 
ing ingenious, reſerving to the Rs 
zeans that of Authority and juriſdi 
tion? 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mopllius era, 
Orabrt cauſes melinus, &c. 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romie,menttt. | 


What ſhall I ſay of the 
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Tittora litftoribus contratia — 


in the fourth Book, which works {oF 
admirable an efie& in order to the} 
war between Rome and Carthage ? Ot 
Dias | 


I. 


the « 
XK, 
ef! 
tas 
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pide's imprecation, by the expretiion. 

of lo paſſionate a revenge ? 

() 

Exoriare aliquis noſtris ex nfſitus wl- 
19r, Ge 


which, in the obſcurity of future e- 
vents does ſo delicatly point at the 
great Hannibal , the moſt illuſtrious 
enemy of the Common wealth, and 
with whom Rowe was 10 long diſputing 
the Empire of the world, The death 
of Marcellus 1n the lixt 1s of the ſame 


| force, nay hath ſomewhat that is more 


infinuating and more exquliite, as it ap- 
pea:'d by the imprefiion which that paf= 
ſageon the ipirit of Angnſtns , and much: 


more upon the heart of Cd aun ls Moe 


| ther, who fel] intoa ſwound at the very 
| recitation, z which Yirez] mace of it in” 


| the Emperors preſencc. 


linall ſay nothing of all the com- 


Plaints of Dido in the fourth, which 


0 


e þ 


made Saint Angnſtine Weep fo oiten as, 
be himfelf acknowledges in his || Corn- 
feifeons. 


| Lib, I: Co ]4d., 
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feſſnens. He 1s far enough from hay. h 
ing that tenderneſs for Homer whon 
he complements no better, then to call 
him delciſſume vans; 


D 


In a word, Virgil is much more ſolid, 
his expreſſions have ſomewhat in then | 
that 1s more real; He does not ſpeak 
{o much at randome, nay his very dif: 
courſes of greateit tendernefle and paſi- 
on, Which in any other would ' diſco: 
ver a certain character of lightneſs, have 
not in his work any thing that is fi 
volous and chimerical]l; there 1s not 
any thing, but has ſome ground, and 
his words are ſo many things ; which 
| renders him more affective and more pa: 
theticall 


There, are yet a thouſand other pa: 
ſages, which I ſhall not ſtand to init | 
upon, as that of the ſecond of the 
Aneids, 


Tliaci cineres;et flamma extrema meorum 
which alone deltroys all the objections 


that may be made againſt MXeas, - 
Is 
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ave. his defet in point of valour. The death 
tomſ of Dido, touch'd over with an aire fo 
aly natherick, which begins withthis Verſe 


4t trepida et captis immanibus 5——< 
lid, 

i | 
ten | The abbridgement of the Romane Hiſto- 
eak ry grav'd upon the Buckler inthe erghe, 
al- | the explication of the deltinics of the 
ll Rowane Empire by Jupiter,1n the firſt, 
©] the Conqueſts of Argnſtus, to whom he 
el dedicates his work in the 115t which make 
a an admirable clogy oi that Emperour, 


nd Hic vir hic eſt Gr. 


ch 
M& | and all thoſe © admirable infinuations , 
whereof he does with ſo much artifice 
| make hisadvantage,to force his way into 
IE | mens apprehenfions, and to infpire them 
ll | with his inclinations and aſtc&ions,which 
i every where beare the expreffion of 
his genius, which are are ſo many mi- 
| raclesof art.and cannot be perceiy'd but 
"| only by ſuch as are intimately acquaint- 
f ed with him, and accordingly able to 


judge of him, For there is a greater 
| H pC- 
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penetration and perſpicacity of appre- 
henfion requiſite, to diſcover what is 
oo0d and excellent in a work, than to 
find in it what 1s defective : inaſmuch 
as the defects are more remarkable than 
the true beauties, which eaſily elude 
the reflections of perſons of an ordinary 
rate of underſtanding , and diſcover 
themſelves only to the more intelligent, 


But whereas the nobleft paſſage of 
Virgil, and his reall Maſter-piece, is 
the paſſion of Dido, I cannot let it paſs 
without allowing it a {tricter refed: 
On than any of the reſt. True it 1s, 
that Eloquence never employ'd all its 
advantages of artiftice and ornaments 
in any Work with ſo great: ſucceſs as 
in that. All the degrees cf that paſſion, 
all the renovations of that growing 
affection, and that well known frailty 
of the ſexe, are there diſcoverd in 
ſuch a manner as raiſes admiration in 
the beſt able to judge of them 3 and 
the greater their abilities are, the more 
will they be diſpol'd to diſcover the 


excellency of that paſſage, and to ad- 
mIre 
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mire all the parts cf it. All 1s neat, 
delicate aud high:y paſſionate in the 
deſcription of that adventure, and the 
world 1s not likely ever to ſee any 
thing that ſhall ſurpaſle it. 


Taſſo indeed may haply afford us 
ſome paſſages which ſeem to have a 
greater eye of luſtre, as that of the 
adventure «f Taxcrede and Clorinda * 
but if we look on him of all ſides, we 
ſhall find, that all the proportions and 
correſpondencies with the principal 
ation, Co not ſeem to be ſo exactly ob- 
lcrv'd there, as they are in that of Dido. 


Yet is there one great reproach 
made to Yirezl, to wit, that he has 
puta filthy {lur on that Lady , by at- 


tributing ſo great a paſſion to her, 


contrary to her true character, For 
Hiſtory makes her a woman of good re- 
pute, But this is an artifice, and 
that the moſt delicate and ſubtle 
of any obſervable in Y;rgil, who to 
excite a certain contempt for a Nati- 
on which wasaterwards to be ſo des 
H 2 teliable 
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teſtable to the Komans ,* conceiyg 
himſelf oblig'd, not to celebrate an 

vertue in her, who fhould be the foun- 
dreſs of 1t, imagining he might, with- 
out any diſparagement to himſelf, 
lacriftice her, the better to Fatter his 
own Country , which no doubt,would 
have bogglcd at the reputation Hiſto- 
ry gave that Princcls. And whereas 
this artifice was advancd only to hu- 
mour the Romans, and that the Poet 
himſelf look'd on them as Matters of 
the world , with whoſe fcntiments all 
other Nations ought to comply , or 
at leaſt to conform thereto, yet he 
thought himſclf concernd to uſe all 
Precautions, to Pprepofleſs their 
minds, upon that diſguiling of the 
truth. To that purpoſe he cunning- 
Iy brings the Gods mto the plot, to 
put a better gloſs upon the ſacrificing 
of her. YVenns and Cupid make 1t their 
buſineſs. Nay he makes them uſe a!! 
their art to {mother the good: repute 
which common fame gave that Queen. 
Fhis 1s the ſubject of Jxuzo's complaint 
to YVerns , which ſcrves only to makea 
tuller 
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fuller diſcovery of the carneſt follicita- 
tion of thoſe two Divinitics to ſur- 
priſe, and, in the cn{4 , to ſeduce 
Dido ; 


Poregiam verulandem, &* ſpolia ampla 
refertts 
Tup; prerqs tuns, Ec, 


The Characters of $702 1n the ſe- 
cond of the #eid, and that of Je- 
zertins , in the cighth and tenth , are 
allo of the higheſt pitch of ac- 
compliſhment. Homer indeed has ma- 
ny more of that kind, and a greater 
varicty of theme but thoſe on which 
Virgil thought fit to beſtow a particu= 
lar draught, are better proſecuted 
than thoſe of Flower , and he bas found 
the ſecret to expreſs them With a grea- 
ter [rvciinels. 


Yet muſt it be acknowledg'd that 
Homer has a better ſtor'd and more 
ſumptuous ſtock of invention, and 
greater varictiess a mare.dclicatc and 
and divertive caſt of verliiication a 
2 more 
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more ſparkling air of expreſling things, 
nay a ſmarter and more pcircing found 
of words, more ſuitable to Poely, and 
ſuch as much more fills the ear ; for 
thc defect whereof || Cicero found fault «|: 
wit Demoſthenes: Oſque eo difficiles 
ac moroſt ſumus , ut nobis non ſatisfa- 
ciat ipſe Demoſthenes , non ſemper im. 
plet aures meas, ita ſunt avide & 4. 
paces, & ſemper aliquid 7mmenſumn in- 


frnitumqs deſuderant. 


This indeed Homer has much beyond 
Virgil, and the care 1s much morela- 
tisfy'd with the currency , the harmo- 
ny, and the whole air of his verlitica- 
tion; becauſe the Greek Tongue has 
all thoſe advantages over the Latime, 
which 1s more modeſt , more grave, 
and more ſerious. True it is alſo, 
that he has a greater extent of mat- 
ters, and affords his Readers a Jarger 
proſpect ; but his fancy ever and anon 
hurrics him from one place to ano- 
ther; he is not ſo much maſter of 1t, 
as Virgil is of his. Twas this _ | 
M0 1 
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that made him commut that ſo eſfen- 
tial an overſight of adding the two 
books of the 1/:ad after the cloſe of 
the action ; one, of the death of HeFor 
the other.of theGames for that ofPatro- 
clus; and one other after that of 
the Ody//ey, which is the mutual dif- 
covery, of one to the other , of UVhſ- 


ſes and Penelope. For as every Poem, 


as well Epick as Dramatick, ought to 
take its period with the cloſe of the 
principal a{tion, ſo after the ſaid cloſe, 
which ought to put an end to things, a 
man cannot make any addition thereto, 
without committing an extravagance. 


I find few paſſages in Homer , ſuch 
as may be oppos'd to thoſe of rg. 
Yet can Inot forbear having a kind * 
neſs for that of the ſixt book of the 


| Had, where Andromache, who was 


ſo honeſt and vertuous a woman, bids 
adien to her Husband He@For , then 
going to his laſt combat with Achilles. 
In a word, tis impoſhble to imagine 
any thing of greater tenderneſs than 
that azd1eu, wherein that Princeſs, by 


H 4 | a 
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a preſentiment of ſomething diſaſtrous 
let fall ſome tears, a thing ſhe was 
not wont to do. for ſhe was not fob. P 
ject yr any WESUaoNs, and the Poet 
ſaies doltcate] of cno gih,that ſhe began | 
tolament with fer women, the death of 
Hector , who was yel "OR 


21.5 Sb 
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| True it is, that in regard people do 
beway] only dead perſons, and that 
{h: bewayls a man that 1s alive, that 
expreflion 1s tender and well imagin'd; 
there arc but few fuchin Homer ; for 
though the expreſſions . are ſtill kept 
up in him, and arc not ever negle(t- 
ed, yet the thi: gs he fares do as it 
were lagg and languilh. Of this rank 
is the numbring or the Grecar 
Fleet in the ſecond of the 7ad: all 
there is at the ſame rate, and the 
ſquaclrons are all tor the moſt part 
terminated by one-and the fame 


Verſe: 


nmr (AA2LV il vs; £70, 70s 


diſcovery ; He ſatiers his wite to heax 
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And all the banguets of the 7/:ad are 
ſry'd up in the lame faſhion, withz 


out any Varicty, 


Nay Ulyſſes s being Known by his 
wife Penelope, inthe 23. of the Odyſſey, 
which was the moſt favourable pallage 
in the world to ſet all the ſubtletics 
of art on work , has nothing but flat 
and ſimple ſurpriſes, cold and heavy a- 
ſoniſhments , and very hlitle delicacy 
of ſentiment and real rendernelic. Pe- 
relope is to9 long obltinate, in oppol- 
Ing the reaſons they alledge to pertuade 
ter, that he is her husband, who con- 
tributes nothing himſelf to his ow: 
KEN 
too long to her dltruſt and circumipecti- 
0n; the formalitics ſhe oblecves to be 
allur'd of all things, are there ſet down 
by tale and meaſure, lealt there might 
be any miſtake, which methinks has 
lomewhat that is mournfull and lan- 
guiſhing , in a place which requir'd fo 
much tire and vivacity, Ought not the 
ſecret inſtinct of her Love to have in- 
pir'd her with other thoughts? And 


{tou'd 
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ſhould not her heart have told he 
what her cetes did not tel] her? Far 


Love 1s 1ſ[luminated and inſpird; be 


has a fecret and mylterious voice, which 
explicates his meaning better than the, 
ſenfes. But Hozz:r was not- skill'd in 
that Philoſophy, which the 7 talians 
have ſince fo much taught ; and Yi 
gil, who makes Did foreſce the deſigre 
Axeas had to forfake her, before he 
had notice brought her of It, would 
have made a better advantage of that 


occalion. 


OzsSERv. Xl[ll. 


Tagt there 7s ix Homer a greater air of 


Alorality and ſententiouſueſs, than in 
Virgll. 


vantage with Homer ;, for this 
1s {0 true, that Macrobins lib. 6. c.6.0t 
his Queſtions, fates thet Homer has 
irufi'd his Poems with ſentences, and 
that tus plcaſant ſayings were quoted 


E muſt not alſo diſpute thisad- 


l 
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by the People as Proverbs. Hame ras 
nem Poefum ſuam ita ſententiis farſit , 
ut ſngula ejus apophthegmata vicem pro- 
rerbiornmin civinm ore ſungantar. And 
an Eneliſh Author hath lately given 
152 conliderable volume of fentences 
collected out of Homer , upon all the 
matters of Morality, which he has 
reducd into common places. 

But I pretend with Heinſtns , in his 
Poetical tract upon AriStotie, that 
thoſe ſcntentious reflections of Mora- 
lity are rather defign'd for the Theatre, 
and of the Dramatick kind, than of 
the Heroich , the eflential character 
whereof 1s Narratio:, which oughtto 


be of a continued thread, and {tmple, 


without aftectation of figures, and 
without all that tackle of refiedions, 


- which defſpoil a diſcourſe of its natu- 


ral colour and force : a fault where- 
with that exccllent Author of the Sa- 
tricon does fo earneſtly reproach the 
declamators of his time , Inamibus ſo:is 
lndibria quedam excitando effeciſtis , nt 
corpus Orationis enervaretur , EC cade- 
ret, By ginzling and rediculous dijconre< 


{es 
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ſes , you have enervated the body of th 
Oration, andorouzht it to the ground, | 


Ina word, that force which ſome 
pretend ordinarlily to ſumme up in 
a ſmall compaſle of words to make 
up a ſentence, 15 wont to exhauſt, and 
extreamly weaken the rett of the dif 
courſe, by depriving 1t Of 1ts natar- 
al ſimplicity, and giving it a fore( 
aire, For this reaſon is Livy a much 
more accomplith d Hiltorian than Tz 
citus, in regard he has Ic{le ret.cctions 
which are more prover tor the Theatre, 
than for H:fory, and Narration, || Cicer 
is alſo of that judgment mm one of 
his Books of Roetorich : Sententias nn 
ferponi raro convenit ;ut rei adores,nen 
oivend; praceptures efjſe videamur. S0 
that Sentences and morall reiicctions 
are abcauty not fit for the Epick Poem, 
in regard they arc not ſuitable to Nar- 
ratioz, Which is the principal and 
elientiall character thercot, Yet may the 
Poct bring into it fome ſcntences 0r 
reticftions, when he makes the Actors 

ſneak 
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peak whom he introducesz but he 
moht not to do it, when heſpeakes 


d. if6imſelf, unlcfic it be very ſeldome; 


1nd then t00 it mult not ſeem to have 
been ſought ſor. 
« 

As to this we may lately imitate L7vp 
who in the body of his Riffory puts in 
rery litle of that kind, but reſerves 


ar- [itt be ſaid by thoſe whom he makes 


ofpcak. So that the Poet is to let them 
ip by, without afiecting to be the 


- Juttcrer of them, much leſs to ſcatter 


and ſtrew them up and down as Homer 
docs; and it is a miſtake for any to 
think to citccm him upon that account, 
mnaſmuch as that afteCtation 1s certainly 
a imperfection , which Yirezl found 
out a way to avoid ; rctiecting that 
there was not any thing more oppolite 
to that ſimple and continu'd air,which 
he profefied ro obſerve, than thoſe 
olittering words and fancies, which 
leem Independent from the diſcourſe, 
and jutting out of the ſtructure, m 
regard they are not well proportion'd 
thercto, and ſerve only to mag n_ 
Lc 
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the Object, and make anoiſe, res, 
rumore & ſenteutiarum vaniſſuns lirqi-| 
Fa. "pd 
And this has fome reference to thi; 
great precept of natural reaſon, for tho | 
who make 1t their buſineſs to write!) 
which one of the moſt expert andſub-[; 
tle Criticks of all Antiquity gave here [] 
tofore, and which 1s not ſufiiciently w-[y 
derttood : Curandin ne ſententit eni-[, 
neant extra corpus orationis expreſſe;ſel|n 
intexto veſtibus colore miteant: whic|y 
pallage | tranflate not , that all maybe|j, 
at liberty to render it , according tf, 
their ſeveral abilities. It ſuffices, as to] 
what I pretend, that it appears, tht|g 
Author, does in that place condem|b 
the fancics which a too {trong andtiv]c 
brisk expreſiton , makes, 1nfſomelon [ir 
diſtingurſhable from the body of ty 
Diſcourſe ; he would have nothings [tt 
ver exquilite, or too far-fetc'd, adfi 
that all the luſtre be as natural toll | g1 
as colour is to garments. Theſe fon 
cf {imple and natural words, {aithhe, 
did natural reaſon dictate to Sophoct 
and Exripides, and which they faw -# 
cellar 
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rmFeeſfary to uſe In ſpeech, before men be- 
rg [thought themſelves of ſhutting up youth 


that 
hoſe 


"tes 


ſub- 
ere: 
"Ut 
em 
; | / 
ich 
ye 
z 0 
$ [0 
that 


©Schools, and to limit all the exer- 
iſe; of the mind to pure Declamations. 
Nndum Juvenes declamationibas contr- 
tebantur, c72 Sopnocles & Euripides 
ivenerunt verba quibus deberent logui. 
In a word, all theſe ornamemts of 
words and brisk fancies ſo far-fetc'd and 
{o frequent, deprive the diſcourſe of its 
natural beauty and true dignity : |\Gra- 
vitas minuitur exornationibus frequen- 
ter collocatis , quod eſt in his lepos &+ 


fetivitas , non dignitas neqz pulchritu- 


4, And this principal 1s genera] for all 
-reat things, whoſe grandeur attended 
by a regular ſimplicity,makes all the ex- 
cellence and dignity cf them; as we fee 


[in Painting and Architecture , where | 


rreat fancies are kept up much lefs by 
the multitude of ornaments,than by thar- 
imple and even, but regular air, which 
pesthem their grandeur and Majefty. 


|| Cit ad Heren, lib 4. 


pb 
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Oz;SERv. XIY. 


Shewing zow Homer has the glery of in. 
vention over Virgil. 


Rn one of the qualities moſt 
clicntial to the Poct, 1s one of the 
advantages of Homer wherein he de. 
ſerves preference before. YVargzl. Fore 
1s the Model, and original , which 
Firezl propos dto himſelf. | Bur i It 18 to 
be "obſerv'd, that as ||Ariſiotle make; 
mention of a ſmall 72d, attributedby 
Sruidds to One named Antimactus, 
which was the abbridgment ofa great 
cr, upon Which there is ſome like) 
hood that Homer fram'd his work: 
ſo it may be conjcctur'd thence, tht 
the glory of the invention was ndt 
wholy due to him, 


Beſides, we read in ||Athenens tit | 


one Hegeſtan ax |2d writ,in verſe, before 


Homer , What had paſs'd at the er 
0 


[| Poet.ce 23. - || Lib. 3, 


>» 


tating him. 1 
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of Troy. Cicero alſo makes mention of 


one Calliſthenes , who had written up- 
on the ſame ſubject. Tis true that he 
liv'd in the t1me of Alexander , that is 
to ſay, ſome ages after Homer : but itts 
to be conceiv'd , that he had other col- 
lections diflerent from thoſe of Hoare, 
fnce he gave a difterent account of that, 
expedition, then he has done. 


Suidas affirms, that one Corinnas , a 
Diſciple of Palamedes, had alſo written 
anTiad in Verſe , about the time that 
Troy was taken : and that another Po- 
ct, contemporary to Homer, named Sy- 
«gras . had alſo written upon that ſube 
jet: That all thoſe works were ſup- 
preſs'd by the endeavours of Hower,who 
was not fo blind,(as ſome have imagin'd) 


as not to -make it his buſine6 ro tranf(- 


mithis own Jabours only to-poſterity , 


and fo to be accounted the firft Author 
of the Z/rad. And as the others were his 


model, as he wasthat ofVirg;l, fon 


vere to be wiſh'd, that we knew, whe- 
ther he has beenas happy in the coppy- 


ing.of others, as Virgil has been in imi- 


But 
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two Poems of the 7;ad and the 0dyſey, 
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But we are to make a great abatement 
of the eſteem which all Antiquity hath 
had for Homer, if we credit what #ljay 
faics in his || Hiſtory. He pretends, that 
the opinion of the Learned of his time 


was, that Homer had not cempos'd the |: 


Tliad and 0dyſjey, but only by fragments, 
not propoting to himſelf any continyd 
deſign 3. and that he had not ven any 
other title to thoſe diverſe parts, which 
he had composd in the heat of his fancy 
& the impetuoſity of hisGenius, without 
any order, fave only that of the ſubjet 
and matter whefeof he treated. as The v4- 
lour and proweſs of Agamemnon . Theex: 
erciſes inſtituted for the funcral jolemnity 
of Patroclus he engagement neer the 
Ships , their Number ; and lo of therelt; 
That he had done the like for the Odyſſey 
That Lycargas was the fir{t that brought 
from Jeniato Athens, tholc ſeveral parts, 
dittinct one from the other. and without 
any conneCtion . And that Piſiftratut 
was the perſon who diſpos'd then into 
ſome order and, of them , madeup the 


| wiuch 
[ 1ib, 13.c.T 4+ Ps 
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which we now have: And from thence, 
zsſome pretend, 1s derived the name 


T of Rarpſoates , which hath ſince been 


givento thoſe two Poems. 


T ButTfind in my ſelf a backwardneſs 


to aſſent to this {fory ; for 1t were to 
deprive Homer of his greatelt glory, to 
take away from him the diſpoſition of 
his Poems: That were a weakneſs,which 
[ cannot allow that great man tobe 
chargeable withal , eſpecially conſ1de- 
ring that Arifotle hath aurhoriſed the _ 
beliefeſtabitth'd {ince 1n all ages,to wit, 
that he 15 the true A::thor of thoſe Po- 
ems, though Joſephus 1n his firſt book ' 
againſt Apioz , ſeems to be of the ſame 
opinion with #1;an, and Plutarch , 1n 
the life of Ljycargns, and Cicero in his 
third book de Oratore, give ſome occa- 
lon to bclieve it, But this opinion 
would ſo highly contribute to the ab- 
ſolute deſtruction of Homers merit, that 
It were better to give lian the chara- 
cer of a collettor of trivial ſtories, As 
for the other three , who countenance 
tis ſentiment; as they do not ſo peremp- | 
2  tonily 


x16 Obſervations upon 
torily ſtand upon the affirmative, (; 
we may well adhere to the comtmor 
_ opinton,and be favourable to the repy. ! 
tation of Homer, which,as to this point 
 istoo ſtrongly eſtabliſh'd, to admit of 
any conteſt, ” 


| 


OBsSERy. XV, 


of the Exordiums of Homer and Vir- 
gils Poems. 


'T wereto be further wiſh'd, inorder 
to the fuller ſatisfaction we migit 
derive from an exact comparifon of 
theſe two great men, that a paralle! 
ſhould be made, between the beginings 
of the 7ad and 0dyſſey, and that ofthe 
Z#mneid., which is the firſt touch towards. 
the execution of thoſe excellent Poems, 
For though the beginings of great 
works ought to be ſimple and modelt,a 
[| excers adviſes;Principia verecunda,nom 
 elatis intenſa verbis , and that Horace lo 
highly blames him who begins with fo 
much pomp and oitentation For- 


Ora 
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,h 
- |, Fortunam Priami eantabo, Ke. 
J0jin | 
ut, | yet were it not amiſs to to take a fair 
of ſtart, and to begin well. The begin- 
Mo . | 
'ing of the 1/7ad, as I tranſlate it, runs 
— | thus. Sing, O my Muſe, of the 
wrath of Achilles the ſor of Peleus, 
that wrath which provd ſo pernicious 
. | tohisownparty , by abundance of mis- 
I | foriunes which itbrought upon them; 
it occaſion'd the death of many Heroes. 
% He takes a pleaſure in aggravating that 
| | wrathby 1ts caufes and eftects ; he ad- 
F | Yances things with a too-confident, toO 
F violent, and too hy perbolical exprefli- 


on, for a begining - {|That wrath,faith 
he, made a bloody ſlaughter of the bodies 


ofthe Herocs. Thus Didimmus, one of 


Homers moſt exaCtt Interpreters expli- 
cates him. He does not reflect, that it 
Is his Heroe, of whom he ſpeaks,whoſe 
paſſion he aggravates, and that he ſeeks 
out extraordinary terms, to expreſs 
the diſtraftion it made in the Army 
whereof he wasa great commander, 

| oE- He 
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He might have ſaid things more inge. 
neral, in a propoſition which oughttg 


be ſimple; there was no neceſlity of rur- \ 


ning it over again, twas enough that he 
had call'd that paſlion perz7cious ; there 


is a certain affeation in the repetition! 


of it ſo often, and hetakes a pleaſure 
in amplifying what he ought to have 
conceal'd,or at leaft alleviated. Hepro- 
ſecutes things yet fartter, ſaying, that 


that implacable wrath wade the bodies of 


thoſe Heroes a prey to all the dogs and 
birds, Navy ſo far was he pollclsd by 
that ſpirit of exaggeration, that heim- 
poſes upon him; for of that number 
of Heroes, whom the wrath of Achilles 
brought to deſtruction , we cannot in 
realon allow any to deſerve that rame 
but Patroclus; and I much quel{tion whe- 
ther there were many among thole that 
periſh'd who might deferveit, or had 
a good titie thereto, A man fhouldne- 
yer deſcend to that particularity ina 
propoſition intermixt with invocation; 
but what this Poct adds compleats his 
miſcarriage , and makes an enormous 
contrariety ; 


m—_—;; 


—— 
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I "Twas the will of Jupiter it ſhould be ſo.He 


forgets that he 1s ſpeaking to his Muſe, 
\ which is aDivinity,that knows all things 
*and ought not to have forgotten =" 
thing of what it knowes-Hetakes occaſt- 
on toinform it , that it was the will of 
God;that things ſhould happen ſo.It was 
the part of Homers . Mule to acquaint 
him with the ſecrets of the divine will, 
and what paljes in the order of its De- 
crees, and not Homers to tell that tous 
Muſe, the Daughter of 1/memo/yne and 
| Jupiter , that 1s toſay , ofthe Under- 
{tanding and memory. It is yet much 
more {trange in him to add thoſe words 
to amplify the exccls ofthe deſtruction, 
which that wrath had cauſed theGreeks, 
lince it had oblig'd the Gods to concern 
themſelves in the reſentment of that palſ- 
lon, and that it was their pleaſure , it 
lnould occalion the deltruction of -all 
the people of good repute in that Ar- 


my. Andit 1s to carry onthe dreadful 


cticts of that wrath to the utmolt ex- 
tremities, to authoriſe b.y the will of 
, = = 


* 


li 
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the Gods, the defeat of the Greciy 
Army , whoſe loſs was the accompliſh. 
ment of the good pleaſure of Jupiter, | 
who has the character of ſhewing kind. 
nefs, Upon that benignity his vi 
name is grounded,which is the fame a 
Tuvans pater, 


Tt would be a hard matter to tell 
where this invocation ends: the two 
ſubſequent verſes are part of it, andit 
is confounded with the Narratian,if we 
look narrowly upon it: bcltdes, to ſay 
the truth, what conltruction ſoever be 
made of thoſe words, we ſhall find a 
certain attectation in them ; he has a 
mind to fall a moralizing too ſoon, when 
he does it at the very entrance of a 
work , which is not moral, and that 
_ at the fourth verſe of it. The Readers 
mind is not yet prepar'd for retiections:; 
it ought to have been inſtructed , pre- 
pollefs d, arid a little inffam'd before- 
hand. 


The Exordinm of the odyſſey is this, 


I know not whether it appear any thing 
: more 
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more rational . Give 7e an account , 9 
my Muſe , of that ſubtle and expert man, 
who travel! d through ſo many Countries, 
and croſs d jo many Seas; He ſuffered 
much indeed 5 but ſtill be was extreamly 


Vcarefiel fo preſerve himſelf. He alſo took 


ſome care for the preſervation and returs 
of his companions © but he brought not 
one home , they all periſhed, An admira- 
ble Hero ! whole eflentral character is 
to be ſubtle,crafty, and circumſpeR, yet 
the interpreters allay the ſignification 
of mu T&grov dvd es, ta excuſe Homer. 
Put Ido not ſee what allay can be al- 
low'd it; beſides that in the whole pro- 
ſecution of the ſtory , the conduct of 
Uliſes bears no other quality in parti= 
cular then that of craft , which is many 
times manag'd by impoſtures and lies, 
which 1s in no wile Heroick ; and 11- 
#erva herſelf, however. ſhe may be fa- 
vourable to him , cannot forbear re- 
proaching him therewith. 


And if it be urged that that craft 1s a 
dexterity and readincſs of wit, why 
dv he not make uſe of it for the fafe- 
oy 
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ty of. his Companions, but - imp] 
all his fubtlety to preferve himſelf? But 
$hey all perifhed t brough their own fault, 
Ought aot this H-roe,, a perſon ſo wiſe, 
and. of ſuch extraordinary prudence, 
to have had conduct enough to ſecure 
them from that rac) Nay the 
very. reaſon of their. 0-402 Sage IS I1- 
dicutous and fibulous; They were de- 
ftraped for their having e: iow the Stunts 
Oxez, This isa far-f teh'd deſtruction; 
the Heroe, or the Poet was willingto 
be rid of thems and if Uly/es's provi- 
dence had not bcen great enough to 
fave his Companions who ran the ſame 
fortune with him, ought not the Port 
atleaſt to h ave dillembled i it? Whoodb: 
 liges him to begin with that,and to ad- 

yance that weakneſs of iis Heroe inthe 
Frontiſpicce of his Poem, and the moſt 
obvious part of It, and to implore his 
Muſc to celebrate the fame of that ſo 
ſubtle Heroe , who made a {lit to fave 
himſelf, and ſufticr'd ail enat were with 
im to ve deiiroy ed? Is there any thing 
1: the world Icfs Heroick , more weak 
and more deſvicable than tits? Taſe,n 
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the propoſition of his Poem, makes a 


oood advantage of that fault, for the 
accompliſhment of his Hero , of whom 


he fates, 


\-—e ſotto 7 fant 


Segni riduſſe 7 ſuoz compagnt erranti. 


 Thebeginning of the Z#zezid is more 
ſimple and more natural, and its propo- 
ſition is without any dittculty. T firg; 
faies Virgil , the arms and valour of that 
Man, who having retreated from the rus 
ines of Troy, was the jirft that came ints 
Italy, He had mu h toſuffer , through 
the perſecutions of the Gods, and the 
animoſity of Turo. An enemy of that 
conſequence renders him the more Cone 
liderable. Z#t after all that þ- builds a 
great City, whichis to be the ſcat of the 
Worlds Expire , and the Metropolis of 
the Univerſe. According tothis model 
of compariſon , all the reſt may be 
compar qd at lei{trcs 
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OrBsERV, XVI. 


The Concluſion ef the Diſcourſe, | 


Leave it to the deciſion of the Learn. 
ed, what judgement ought to be 
made of both theſe admirable Poet, 
when they fhall have taken the pains 
to mform themſelves of the truth of 
theſe Obſervations, and have. perti- 
cutarly reflected , that all the Grams 
x#2#5,who are the trac Criticks of State 
having not bcen able to endure the 
luſtre of Homers manner of exprefiton, 
and the magniticence of his way of ver- 
Gffing, which doubtlefs , is more brisk 
ane g[tttering than that of Virgil, have 
ſuficr'd themſclves to be dazlied there- 
by , and without penetrating to the 
ground of both their works, havetor 
the moſt part attributed the advan- 
tage to Hozrer, But they all judgeof 
of them as Grampzrarians, without colts 
tecring the obſervations I have made. 


Nay 
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Nay Plutarch himſelf, in a diſcourſe 
expreſsly writ by him upon Homer , ex 


— | patiates much pon his great Learning, 


and the univerſal knowledge he had of 
ill the ſciences; and he ſuthciently de- 


J|ynotes the vaſt extent of that great Ge- 


nius by the Idea he gives of his Chara» 
ter , without inſiſting upon what iS ef= 
fential to the Poem. Accordingly , all 
the learned , who fix their reflections 
upon the exprefiionof Hoxer.and the 
exteriour part of his works, are not 
competent judges.” To judgearight of 
them , they mult take in cae knowledg 
of what 1s eſſential , compute all the 


proportions thereof, conlider whether 


the beauties are well plac'd theretn, 
whether the intertexture of the pro- 
bable part with the miraculoas, be 
therein judiciouſly obferv'd , whether 
thelicences,which poeſy permits,be not- 
over confident, or violent , whether 


ntiments be therein exactly profecu- 
ted, whether the expreſlions be ſmart & 
pallionate , whether every thing keeps 
ts proper rank ,, and bears its true 
eharactcr, 


Ya + Sr Be 
enim decorums, as to manners and 
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character , whether ſoundneſs of ſence 
and reaſon fpread through the whole | 
production, and whether things ar 
all as they ought to be: for nothing 
can pleaſe, if it be not ſo. actording 
to the great precept of Quiztilian; Nl 
hil poteſt placere quod non decet. In 1 
word, they are to jucge of theſe great 
works, as they would do ofa Palace 
or ſumptuous {tructure, whoſe chief 
beauty conlifts in the proportion there 
15 between the deſtgn in general and its 
parts , and their mutual rapport : thi 
is that which ſuch as are well skill'd 
conſider in them , without fixing their 
thoughts on the exteriour ornaments, 
which take up the ſurvey of the igno- 
rant. | 


To conclude there is among the Cata- 
lects of the ancient Poets, the fragment 
of an Epigram of an uncertain Authors, 
which may contribute ſomewhat to 
the judgment, which ought tobe made 
of Homer and Vireil's Poems. This frag- 
ment fates,that the former 1s more all- 

-Ple, the latter more regular and = 
PI&AL. 
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pleat. Virgil himſclf 1s the Epigrams- 
matilt, 


Meoninm quiſquis Romains neſcit Home> 
run, | 

\ Melegat,& lednm credat ntrumq:ſtois 

Ilins immenſos miratur Gracia campos, 

At minor eſt nobis, fea bene cults avcy., 


The leſter works are indeed ever 
more compieat than the great ones, 
regard the Authors may b:{itow more 
time and Jeaſure in the poliſhing and 
perfetting of them. 


But in fine, to avoid being tedivus 
by inſiſting on any ferther perticulats, 
which to do , we fhould he obiig'd to 
borrow matter from Frftathins, and 
Servins , the molt eminent and exact 
commentators of thoſe two great mens 
methinks, I may ſay , without deciding 
any thing , as I have always preten- 
ded , that, according to the obicr- 
vations I have made ,. things may 


i 


be thus divided « that Homer has more 
fancy, YVire;/ more difcretion 


and judg- 


+ > 
ments 
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ment and that if I ſhould chook 4 
ther to have been Homer, then My 
I ſhould alſo much rather wiſh hy 
had writ the Z#ezd, then the Yiads 
Odyſſey. In which 1 have the appro a 
on of Propertius , as it appears b y! 
ſuffrage , which he beftows on Virgil 
fo difintereſſed a manner, Far tþ 

his reputation were much ; more « ſia . 
fhed than that of Yirgzl ., and thou 
the jealouſy of the mind, which ig 
true ſelf-love, be incomparably gy 2 
than that of the heart, yet does hey 
ſtick to take off the'Crown from} 
own head, 'to place it upon: Virgil: 7 
to acknowledge, that all ought tog 
him place, nay even Homer humlelt, 


L 


Cedite Romani Scriptores,cedite Grei 
"Neſcio quid majus naſcitur 4£neid, 
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